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Karl Mannheim’s early death comes un- 
expectedly to his friends and colleagues. It 
was not a tired mind or an exhausted phy- 
sique that passed away at the age of fifty- 
three early this year. Quite the contrary, the 
end came at the beginning of what was in 
the nature of a new period in his life, entered 
with the accustomed burst of mental energy 
which characterized his career as a sociolo- 
gist. Although never of robust health and 
repeatedly advised not to strain his re- 
sources, Mannheim telescoped a forbidding 
amount of work into his days and nights. 
His final illness was not long, and it came 
without warning. 

Work seemed to be a passion and even an 
addiction with him. His hunger for work 
was not just a part of his nature. It was the 
logical consequence of the objectives which 
he followed in his sociological career. Mann- 
heim was not and did not choose to be a 
specialist in any single field of sociology but 
rather a student of the social transformation 
of our age. Such an undertaking may never 
be carried out to anywhere near the degree 
of completeness with which the specialist 
can master his field. Mannheim often missed 
the feeling of restful reassurance which the 
command of a standardized method applied 
to a limited and well-circumscribed field pro- 
vides to the specialist. Yet his lifelong pre- 
occupation remained with the complex and 
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inclusive phenomena of culture, the inter- 
dependence of its elements, and the under- 
standing of their historical configurations. 
He made a methodical effort to see human 
behavior as part of a larger social situation 
and to place that situation in the perspective 
of history. Mannheim was aware that no 
undertaking in the social sciences is more 
involved and less open to methodological 
short cuts than his. Indeed, he never got rid 
of the haunting feeling that he was only at 
the beginning of his work. He was aware 
that he had chosen to be a lone wolf and 
that he might carry out only a part of his 
aim. 

Mannheim’s cosmopolitan career began 
early in his life. He was the only surviving 
child of a Hungarian father and a German 
mother. He spent his childhood in Budapest, 
his birthplace, and graduated from a hu- 
manistic high school there. After a few se- 
mesters at the University of Budapest, he 
followed friends to the universities of Frei- 
burg and Heidelberg. He spent a shorter 
study period in Paris. His first academic in- 
terest was philosophy, particularly episte- 
mology, the subject of his doctoral disserta- 
tion, published in 1922 under the title of 
The Structural Analysis of Knowledge. In 
this first philosophical period he was influ- 
enced by such German teachers as Emil 
Lask, Heinrich Rickert, and Edmund Hus- 
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serl, the phenomenologist, and the Hun- 
garians George Lukacs and Béla Zalay. 

An article of 1921 on the “‘external”’ in- 
terpretation of literary documents reveals 
his early (though still epistemological) pre- 
occupation with the analysis of ideologies. 
From then on, his growing interest in the 
social sciences led him to a study of Max 
Weber and Max Scheler and to an intensive 
though critical reading of Karl Marx. His 
article on “The Problem of a Sociology of 
Knowledge,” published in 1925, is the first 
in his new and lasting field of study. In this 
same year he joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg as a Privatdozent. An 
article on ‘““The Problem of Generation” in 
1927, an address on “The Intellectual As- 
pects of Competition” in 1929, and, above 
all, his essay on “Conservatism” (1927) in- 
dicate the trend of his interest up to 1929. 

Soon after graduating, Mannheim mar- 
ried Juliska Lang of Budapest, a psycholo- 
gist and fellow-student at Budapest and 
Heidelberg. She became his lifelong col- 
laborator and adviser. Her psychological in- 
terests were influential in Mannheim’s sub- 
sequent development. 

His most significant German publication, 
Ideology and Utopia (1929), introduced a 
new field, the sociology of knowledge, into 
the social sciences. The book represents, at 
the same time, Mannheim’s first major at- 
tempt at an analysis of contemporary af- 
fairs. The same year, in 1929, he accepted a 
specially created professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfort, a position he held until 
his dismissal by the Nazi government in 
1933- 

The German political landslide deepened 
Mannheim’s interest in social dynamics. He 
followed up his earlier interest in the chang- 
ing role of the intelligentsia, but he devoted 
particular attention to the processes in- 
volved in the selection of élites. His major 
interest, however, focused on the problem of 
planning in a free society; from that point of 
view he began his study of the crisis of 
liberalism. The’end of the German Republic 
confirmed his conviction that planning in 
the economic and administrative domain 
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without a corresponding major educational 
effort would not finally succeed. His Man 
and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, first 
published in German in 1935, and, above all, 
his Diagnosis of Our Time (1944) and a series 
of articles are telling documents on the 
problem of planning human values. 

In 1933 he joined the London School of 
Economics and Political Science as a lec- 
turer in sociology. He followed that institu- 
tion to Cambridge during the war and back 
to London after the end of the Aerial men- 
ace. During that period and until his death, 
he was editor of the ‘International Library 
for Sociology and Social Reconstruction.” 
His appointment to the premier chair in ed- 
ucation at the University of London in 1945 
did not signify a radically new field of activi- 
ity or a change of interests. The business of 
“transforming man” in an organized and 
planned fashion had visibly occupied Mann- 
heim since his Ideology and Utopia. His con- 
ception of education, as revealed in Diagnosis 
of Our Time, makes it plain that his expan- 
sion into that field was accomplished with- 
out loss of identity as a sociologist. He came 
close to facing a major test of the application 
of the two points of view when, a few weeks 
before his death, he was offered an oppor- 
tunity to direct the European division of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Mannheim’s death did not occur as the 
logical ending of a life that had run its 
course; rather it interrupted a steadily 
growing output of work. The end came be- 
fore the completion of a number of half- 
formed books and papers. But, even without 
them, his work covers so wide a range of sub- 
jects and entails so large a number of provoc- 
ative hypotheses that a summary evalua- 
tion within the space of this article is not 
feasible. What his main contribution was is a 
question which social scientists may answer 
differently. Mannheim himself wished to be 
an observer of current social change. He felt 
that, unless social scientists took the initia- 
tive in mapping our whereabouts and plot- 
ting our course, the conduct of our affairs 
might well fall into the hands of modern 
condottieri. In his chosen work he was aided 
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by a unique analytical grasp and the ability 
to see relevant facts in their multiple rela- 
tionships, as well as in the larger perspective 
of the epoch. He gained significant insight 
by following promising clues into whichever 
field they pointed—particularly into his- 
tory, political science, psychology, litera- 
ture, and art history. He was more fearful of 
losing sight of the forest for the trees than 
of losing his departmental passport by mov- 
ing in unclaimed areas. He was able to 
unfreeze relevant knowledge, which lay dor- 
mant in our academic compartments, by 
placing it in its proper context. He consid- 
ered early specialization as great a pitfall as 
its opposite, early generalization. He felt 
alarmed by the dangers of our departmental 
approach to human affairs—alarmed by our 
loss of social awareness and the lack of in- 
tegration in our pursuit and use of knowl- 
edge about contemporary society. 
Mannheim was a successful and inspiring 
teacher. He had a contagious passion for his 
subject, and he was highly articulate and, if 
necessary, provocative in his expression. He 
resented any evasiveness in thought and de- 
bate, and he insisted on facing issues and 
thinking them through, yet he had a So- 
cratic tolerance for opposition and a lively 
sense of humor. He never failed to provide 
the atmosphere in which a constructive dis- 
cussion could be carried on. He influenced a 
great many students and colleagues, and yet 
he has not created a sect or school in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The sociology of 
knowledge is a field of research and not a 
school of thought. It is, indeed, difficult to 
see how a school of like-minded partisans 
could emerge in the wake of Mannheim’s 
influence. His work is too complex, too 
unique, and bears too much the imprint of a 
virtuoso and an encyclopedic mind to en- 
courage an immediate succession of effective 
followers. Although he did repeatedly en- 
gage in what might be called a methodologi- 
cal self-examination, no recipe is at hand 
to guide his disciples in continuing his work. 
Mannheim’s position in current sociological 
controversies was distinctively nonpartisan. 
He did not oppose or promote any single 
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method of procedure as distinguished from 
the results obtained. To him sociology was 
too wide and too complex a field to be cir- 
cumscribed by any one method. 

It is too early to ask whether Mannheim 
was one of the last of a generation of hu- 
manists who placed judgment and historical 
orientation in contemporary matters above 
the advantages of specialization or whether 
he was in the vanguard of a movement to 
re-establish organic co-operation between 
the various sciences of man. But, regardless 
of Mannheim’s future classification in the 
history of social inquiry, the place of in- 
tegration in the social scierices raises ques- 
tions which sociologists continue to face. 
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NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CREATIVITY 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN 


ABSTRACT 


This study presents chronologically the national differences in eleven kinds of contribution to science 
and art. Although within recent years Germany has been outstanding in cultural contributions, this has 
been insufficient to prevent the downfall of the German nation. Other national groups have likewise risen 
and fallen repeatedly in the history of the world. This is a problem sufficiently large and important to 
warrant the establishment of a social science section within the proposed federal science foundation. 


This study presents findings that have 
been obtained by (1) taking a fair sample 
of creative works which are regarded by 
experts within each separate field as of 
outstanding importance and (2) ascer- 
taining the number of these important 
contributions that have been made by 
individuals of a given nationality. 

As here used, the word ‘‘nationality” 
means simply the country in which a 
given individual was born and did his first 
creative work. If a contributor was born 
in one country but moved to another 
country at a very early age, the country 
of his adoption is given credit for his 
creative work. If, however, he was born, 
educated, and did his first creative work 
within one country, that country is 
credited with the individual’s entire crea- 
tive output even though much of his 
later work may have been done else- 
where. In most instances the foregoing 
procedure makes little or no difference in 
the results obtained, since, prior to the 
beginning of the present century, most of 
these included in the present study did 
all their creative work in their native 
countries. Despite this fact, it seemed 
desirable to adopt some definite and 
impartial method for assigning credit to 
the several nations that were studied. 

Chemisiry.—Table 1 reveals, by fifty- 
year intervals, important contributions 
to the science of chemistry by individuals 
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of various nationalities from A.D. 1500 to 
A.D. 1900. In this table and in the other 
tables presented herein, the largest num- 
ber of contributions made during any 
given interval is indicated by the use of 
boldface type. 

If it may be assumed that Table 1 in- 
cludes a fair sample of outstanding 
contributions, the following conclusions 
seem justified. (1) During the past four 
centuries more than a score of nations 
have contributed to man’s knowledge of 
chemistry, and with the passage of time 
the number of contributing nations has 
been constantly increasing. (2) During 
the period covered by Table 1 no one 
country has maintained uninterrupted 
superiority in the field of chemistry, 
leadership having been held now by this 
nation, now by that one. (3) Of the na- 
tions listed in Table 1, Germany has been 
the most zealous in the field of chemistry 
and has contributed more than any other 
one country and perhaps more than any 
other two countries (see the final column 
of Table 1). (4) For the world as a whole 
the total output of chemistry contribu- 
tions per fifty-year interval has been in- 
creasing at an exponential rather than 
at an arithmetic rate (see the bottom 
row of Table 1). 

It will be shown later that, largely be- 
cause of the principle of exponential 
growth, in most instances that nation 


which has attained pre-eminence most 
recently within a given field of endeavor 
is also the nation which has achieved 
the greatest total output within that 
particular field. 

With reference to Table 1 it is worthy 
of mention that the data employed for 
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Germans with more chemistry contribu- 
tions than the Germans deserve. Abun- 
dant similar data which have been as- 
sembled by the present writer suggest 
that, as a general rule, men who prepare 
lists of noteworthy creative achieve- 
ments tend to allot credit rather gen- 


TABLE 1* 


NATION 
Prior to | 1600 
1599 16049 


99 


Belgium... 
Canada.... 
Denmark 
England. . 3 


Finland. .. 
France... 
Germany. 
Holland... I 
Hungary 


to 


Treland...... 2 
Italy... 

oland.... 
Portugal. .. 


San Domingo... 
Scotland....... I 


Switzerland...... 5 
United States 
Unknown...... 


the construction thereof were obtained 
from a history of chemistry that was 
written by an Englishman, namely, T. P. 
Hilditch' of Liverpool University. This 
fact is important because there is no 
reason for suspecting that Professor Hil- 
ditch, being a Britisher, has credited the 


tT. P. Hilditch, A Concise History of Chemistry 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1911). 


PERIOD 
ToTALs 
1700- 1750- 1800- 18s50- 
1749 | 99 1849 99 IQII 
4 7 I 12 
I 
I 2 0 I fe) 
2 II | 63 117 44 240 
2 
5 31 135 127 7 399 
3 10 1209 425 52 625 
I 34 7 43 
2 
9 I 17 
5 19 3 3° 
I 
26 4 30 
I 
8 26 4 38 
2 2 
5 2 38 19 65 
I I I 2 ent 5 
2 25 29 15 I 72 
.. 6 26 4 42 
2 28 I2 42 
2 5 75 23 105 
| 17 | 84 | 397 | 1,001 | 183 | 1,707 


erously to their own fellow-countrymen 
and to ignore some achievements in 
other lands. This quite understandable, 
and perhaps unwitting, bias is probably 
due in part to the fact that a compiler is 
likely to be better acquainted with what 
his own countrymen have done. In the 
present study various means have been 
employed to offset this tendency. 
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As stated previously, in view of the 
fact that Professor Hilditch is an Eng- 
lishman, the conclusion seems justified 
that in the field of chemistry Germany 
has done at least as well as Professor 
Hilditch’s figures imply. And this infer- 
ence seems all the more valid when one 
realizes that most of the contributors to 
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was pre-eminent in genetics from about 
the year 1800 to 1899, the United 
States has led in this field since about 
the year 1goo. The final column of 
Table 2 indicates also that, from 1600 
to 1937, the United States has con- 
tributed more to the science of genetics 
than has any other one country and 


TABLE 2* 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENETICS 
Periop 
NATION TorTaLs 
1600- 1700- 1800- 1900- 
1699 1799 1849 oe 1937 

I I I 3 
England........... I 3 3 8 18 33 
6 6 4 16 
Germany.......... I 3 12 23 II 50 
I 2 I 4 

5 8 26 57 153 249 


* Data from R. C. Cook, ‘‘A Chronology of Genetics,’’ U.S. Department of Agriculture: Yearbook 


of Agriculture, 1937, Pp. 1457-77. 


chemistry whose nationalities could not 
be definitely ascertained (see ‘“Un- 
known” next to the bottom row of 
Table 1) had German names. 

Genetics —Table 2 sets forth im- 
portant contributions to genetics as 
listed by R. C. Cook,? an American, 
whose chronology was published in 1937. 
Table 2 reveals that, although Germany 


2R. C. Cook, “A Chronology of Genetics,” 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, 1937, PP- 1457-77: 


perhaps more than any other four coun- 
tries. It is of further interest that, 
whereas 153 contributions were made to 
genetics during the thirty-seven-year 
interval from 1900 to 1937, only 96 such 
contributions are listed by Dr. Cook for 
the years 1600 to 1899. Apparently, 
more contributions were made to genet- 
ics during the thirty-seven-year inter- 
val from 1900 to 1937 than during all pre- 
ceding history (see the bottom row of 
Table 2). 
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Although Dr. Cook is an American, 
competent students of genetics have 
assured the present writer that the very 
excellent showing made by Americans in 
Table 2 is not attributable to his nation- 
ality. 


lead for the fifty-year interval from 1800 
to 1849, and the United States has been 
the leader in this field since about the 
year 1850. The United States leads also 
in the total number of contributions that 
have been made to entomology. In this 


TABLE 3* 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENTOMOLOGY 


PEeRiop 
NATION ToTALs 
Prior to 1600- 1700- 1800- 1900- 
1599 1699 1799 1849 _— 1930 

Austria-Hungary.......|...... bg 4 I 5 
3 2 5 
Denmark. | 7 5 4 2 18 
England... .. 4 41 43 5 95 
Ey 2 8 30 26 3 69 
Switserland............ I 21 II 44 
United States.......... er 13 134 177 326 
| I I II 10 38 69 130 
2 13 61 176 306 270 828 


* Data from E. O. Essig, A History of Eniomology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1931), pp. vii-+1029 (see pp. 


811 ff.) 


Entomology.—Table 3 summarizes 
data for entomology, the information 
having been assembled by E. O. Essig? of 
the University of California. It will be 
noted that in entomology Holland led 
the world during the years 1600 to 1699 
and that Switzerland was pre-eminent 
from 1700 to 1799. France then took the 


3E. O. Essig, A History of Entomology (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931). 


instance, too, the present writer has 
been assured that the very pronounced 
national difference in favor of the United 
States since about the year 1850 accords 
with the objective facts and is not due 
to national bias. 

Mathematics.—Tables 4 and 5 present 
contributions to mathematics, the data 
having been assembled and published by 
two Americans, namely, the late Florian 
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Cajori,* formerly of the University of 
California, and E. T. Bell,’ of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Despite 
the fact that these two histories of 
mathematics were written from quite 
different angles, Tables 4 and 5 exhibit 
marked similarity. Both tables agree in 
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England led the field from 1650 to 1699, 
that Switzerland led from 1700 to 1749, 
that Germany was in the lead from 1850 
to 1899, and that the United States is 
now in the lead. 

For the entire period from about 1500 
to 1900, Bell credits Germany with the 


TABLE 4* 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO MATHEMATICS 
Periop 
NATION ToTALs 
Prior to} 1600- 1650- 1700- 1750- 1800- 1850- 1900- 
1599 1649 99 1749 99 1849 99 1939 
4.0 | I 3 14 7 5 10 44 24 108 
a i 8 5 12 42 60 42 15 186 
4 12 I 7 53 96 31 206 
| 

| fe) 20 25 4 61 

| 15 21 46 45 83 153 244 158 765 


* Data from E. T. Bell, The Development of Mathematics (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940). 


showing that Italy led the world in 
mathematics for a century or so prior 
to the year 1600, that France then led 
from 1600 to 1649 and again from 1750 
to 1849. Both tables reveal also that 

4F. Cajori, A History of Mathematics (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922). 


SE. T. Bell, The Development of Mathematics 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940). 


largest total number of mathematical 
contributions, whereas Cajori credits 
France with the largest total, but by a 
very slight margin. Since most of the con- 
tributors listed by Cajori whose nation- 
alities were not ascertainable have names 
of obvious German origin, it seems likely 
that if the nationalities of all the con- 
tributors mentioned by Cajori could have 
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been ascertained, Cajori’s data would 
agree with those of Bell in attributing the 
largest total number of mathematical 
contributions to Germany. 

As a means of probing this question 
further, a third history of mathematics, 
one that was compiled by L. E. Dickson® 
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numbers. Dickson’s book is therefore 
quite different from the histories written 
by Bell and by Cajori. 

Since, of a total of 3,519 contributions 
to the theory of numbers listed by Dick- 
son, 1,031 of them are credited by him to 
Germany and only 968 of them are 


TABLE 5* 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO MATHEMATICS 


| 


NATION 
Prior to 
1599 


Austria... 
Belgium 
Bohemia... 
Canada... 
Denmark 


England. 
Finland 
France...... 
Germany 
Holland... 


Hungary... 


Portugal. ... 
Russia. .... 
Scotland. . 
Spain..... 
Sweden... 


Switzerland. . 
United States 
Unknown.... 


5 


Totals. . 


106 


* Data from F. Cajori, A History of Mathematics (New York: Macmillan Co., 1922). 


of the University of Chicago was 
studied. In preparing his exact and ex- 
haustive study, Dickson deals with only 
one phase of the history of mathematics, 
namely, the history of the theory of 


*L. E. Dickson, History of the Theory of Num- 
bers (3 vols.; Washington: Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1919-23). 


credited to France, it seems reasonable 
to conclude with Dickson and Bell (and 
probably also with Cajori) that Ger- 
many has contributed more, on the 
whole, to mathematics than has any 
other one country. 

Pathology.—The data for pathology, 
shown in Table 6, were compiled by 


I 
a 
n 
PERIOD 
3 1600- | 1650- | 1700 1750- 1t800- | 18s50- | 
i | 1649 | 09 | 1740 | 99 | 1849 99 | r92r | 
| | | Bs 
I r | r | 9 
I | 2 
r | I 2 
I I | 3 13 
| | 
{ 2 13 | 33 | 23 15 | 36 | 60 | 28 210 
5 8 | 17 | a 71 | 82 | 84 21 320 
9 4 | 16 | 38 316 
3 8 | r | 3 | 15 
; | | 
3 | A. 4 
Ireland... r | 25 | 12 38 
12 | 2 7 5 1 | 23 12 79 
Poland.... 3 | 5 
2 | I 3 
i I | 7 | 4 | 6 18 
4 9 5 22 2 46 
18 33 16 | 9 7 4 2 | 85 7 
| 64 | IOI nl 
4 I 9 | = 80 | 137 
37 | | ror | 142 | 280 | 518 | 208 | 1,442 sr 
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E. B. Krumbhaar’ of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This table reveals that 
Italy led in pathology prior to the year 
1599; that this leadership shifted first 
from Italy to England, then to France, 
and finally to Germany, where it re- 


formerly of the Surgeon-General’s Office 
of the United States. In view of what al- 
ready has been said with reference to 
Tables 1 to 6, inclusive, detailed com- 
ment with reference to Table 7 is per- 
haps unnecessary. On the whole, Ger- 


, mained until the rise of Hitler. In total many seems to have made the largest 
TABLE 6* 
NATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PATHOLOGY 
PERIOD 
NATION TOTALS 
Prior to 1600- 1700- 1800- 1900- 
1599 1699 1799 1849 1935 
England...... sated I 17 22 17 19 13 89 
France..... 4 4 10 19 17 17 71 
: Germany..... 2 4 10 16 38 25 95 
Holland.......... .| I 6 I II 
1 12 5 4 3 30 
Scotiand.......... 10 2 I 2 15 
2 
United States.......... 7 16 13 40 
| 21 | 40 69 66 113 79 388 
* Data from E. B. Krumbhaar (ed.), Clio Medico: A Series on the History of Medicine, Vol. XIX: Pathology by 
5 E. B. Krumbhaar (New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. [medical book department of Harper & Bros.], 1937). 
I 
. number of contributions to pathology number of contributions to medicine and 
i Germany leads England but by only a_ public hygiene. 
2 small margin. Philosophy.—The data for Table 8 
~ Medicine and public hygiene——The were obtained in the following manner: 
data for Table 7 were obtained from a The most important treatises of the most 
publication by the late F. H. Garrison,* outstanding philosophers were identi- 
fied by canvassing more than fifty stand- 
id 7 E. B. Krumbhaar (ed.), Clio Medico: A Series of mA - f 8 hil hy? “4 h 
“ Primers on the History of Medicine, Vol. XIX: Pathol- 1d histories of philosophy.’ For eac 
, ogy by E. B. Krumbhaar (New York: PaulB.Hoeber, philosopher who wrote at least one 
os sual em book department of Harper & Bros.], treatise which was cited and discussed in 
y 1937). 
8 F. H. Garrison, An Introduction tothe History of 9H. C. Lehman and W. S. Gamertsfelder, 
y, Medicine (4th rev. ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- ‘‘Man’s Creative Years in Philosophy,” Psycho- 
os ders Co., 1929). logical Review, XLIX (1942), 319-43. 
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as many as three different histories of 
philosophy, the philosopher’s more im- 
portant works were ascertained by not- 
ing those works which were most fre- 
quently cited and discussed. This pro- 
cedure assumes that those treatises by 


Table 8 only those treatises are included 
which were cited and discussed in three 
or more of the fifty histories of philos- 
ophy. 

In order to save excessive labor the 
data for English, Irish, and Scottish 


TABLE 7* 


NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDICINE 


| 


Periop 


NATION 


Prior to] 15s50- 1650- 
155° 99 99 


Czechoslovakia . . 
Denmark... .. 
England 


Portugal... . 


Rumania.... 


Sweden....... 
Switzerland. .. 
United States 
Unknown..... 


Tete... 


1700- 5 1850- 
1749 | 99 1929 


9 
I 


143 


.| 2 
5 

30 
| 276 


283 | 1,405 


* Data from F. H. Garrison, Am Introduction to the History of Medicine (4th rev. ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1929), 


pp. 809 ff. 


a given philosopher which have been 
mentioned and discussed in a larger 
number of standard histories of philos- 
ophy are that philosopher’s most im- 
portant philosophical contributions. In 


philosophers have been combined in 
Table 8, the data having been grouped 
thus in several of the sources that were 
employed. As do the preceding tables, 
Table 8 reveals that, with the passage of 


E 
I 
I 
F 


| | 
Austria....... I I 2 3 16 
Belgium. ... I 4 
Canada..... I I 
3 4 
3 2 6 I 12 
2 6 28 18 45 42 a 23 199 
France... . 3 12 8 10 233 | 2 | 67 43 1s | 201 
; Germany. . 6 6 13 10 14 13 46 140 38 286 
if Holland. . 4 2 21 3 I 1 | 4 | 3 390 
Hungary. . I I ry 3 
India..... smell I I 
Ireland... I I 2 5 a 10 
ee 8 | 17 10 14 6 0 4 II 6 85 
Japan... 5 8 13 
Norway . I I 
Poland. . I I 2 
2 ir 
Russia... . 2 10 5 17 
Scotland. 2 2 20 4 3 2 34 L 
- Sicily... .. I 
Spain. 3 I I 
I 2 4 3 3 I 
I 2 I 2 4 2 7 5 3 a F 
I 7 15 51 69 1 
| 52 | 46 | 94 | 142 225 | 451 | 
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U 
t 
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time, leadership has shifted from nation 
to nation. Thus, from about the year 
1500 to 1599, Italy was leading in philos- 
ophy. Great Britain then led from 1600 
to 1649 and again from 1700 to 1749. 
Germany contributed most to philos- 
ophy during the one-hundred-and-fifty- 
year period from 1750 to 1899, and 
Germany has also led in total number of 
important philosophical contributions. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that 
in the preparation of Table 8 more Eng- 
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study of one hundred books of allegedly 
“best” oil paintings. The resultant tabu- 
lation (not included herein) suggests 
that, on the whole, Italy has led in the 
field of oil painting by a wide margin. 
Since the year 1650, however, the 
Italians seem to have produced relatively 
few superior paintings in oil. It is also of 
interest that oil painting is one kind of 
endeavor in which Germany has been 
relatively weak. As implied in the fore- 
going, because of prejudice with refer- 


TABLE 8* 
NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY 


NATION 


Prior to 
1549 


TorTats 


England (inc. Scot- 
land and Ireland). 


Germany 
Holland 


1,066 


* Data from a composite list. The above tabulation includes only philosophical treatises which received mention and discussion 


in three or more of fifty histories of philosophy (see text). 


lish and American than German sources 
were employed. Hence there is little or 
no reason for supposing that Germany’s 
pre-eminence as revealed by Table 8 
is due to bias on the part of the historians 
whose books were canvassed by the 
present writer. 

Oil paintings.—There i3 always di- 
vided opinion on matters of art. More- 
over, aesthetic principles are so bound 
up with national tradition and outlook 
that the artistic productions of any given 
country are not likely to be sufficiently 
appreciated beyond its borders. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the writer made a 


ence to matters of art, it would be 
hazardous to attempt to rank the various 
nations as regards the numbers of aesthet- 
ic contributions that each has made. 
Grand opera.—Data for grand opera, 
as shown in Table 9, were obtained by 
canvassing fifteen different books, each 
of which was alleged by its compiler to 
contain a select list of only those operas 
that possess lasting merit and that 
opera-goers are most likely to hear. In 
the construction of Table 9 each opera 
was counted as many times as it ap- 
peared in the fifteen books of favorites. 
That is to say, if an opera appeared in 


| 1550- 1600- 1650- 1700- 1750- 1800- 1850- 1900- 

99 1649 99 1749 99 1849 99 ¢. 1920 
rr” 2 3 7 31 20 34 35 84 30 246 
—hieeeaae 6 5 8 16 31 91 137 112 12 418 

ere 10 | 16 | II 2 I | I | 12 2 4 | 50 
: eee 21 27 | 43 | 80 | 95 | 180 | 223 | 321 76 | 

J 
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only two of the fifteen books, the opera 
was counted twice only. If, however, an 
opera appeared in four of the fifteen 
books, the opera was counted four times. 
The foregoing procedure is based on the 
assumption that those operas which ap- 
peared in a larger number of the fifteen 
books possess greater merit than do 


of outstanding grand operas than has 
any other one country. 

Orchestral and symphonic music.— 
Data for Table 1o were procured by can- 
vassing eight books, each of which was 
alleged by its author to contain only 
choice orchestral and symphonic selec- 
tions. For constructing Table 10 each 


TABLE 9* 


NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO GRAND OPERA 


| 


NATION 
1750-909 | 1 
Austria. . 48 
Belgium 
Bohemia 
Brazil 
England. 


France I 
Germany 22 
Hungary. . 

Ireland 

Italy 


Poland 
Rumania 
Russia. . . 
Scotland . 
Spain. . 


United States 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia. . 
Unknown 
Totals. ... 71 


800 1850-90 1QO0—-1940 | 
7 21 16 | 92 

a 3 
fe) | 5 15 

I 
18 | 5 23 
65 17° 57 293 
148 166 44 380 
10 
6 
119 180 110 409 
3 3 
2 2 
9 gI 26 126 
| 8 8 
3 6 

| 

4 | 58 62 
ga I I 
I | I 
I I 

357 68r | 342 | 1,451 


* Data from a composite list made by tabulating grand operas from fifteen books, each of which 
contained allegedly choice selections. Each opera tabulated as many times as it appeared in the 


fifteen books (see text). 


those which appeared in fewer of the 
fifteen books. 

Table 9 reveals that from 1750 to 
1799, during the time of Mozart, 
Austria was pre-eminent as regards con- 
tributions to grand opera. Germany then 
led in making contributions to grand 
opera for the fifty-year interval from 
1800 to 1849. Italy has held the lead in 
this field since about 1850, and Italy also 
has contributed a greater total number 


musical composition was counted as 
often as it appeared in the eight books. 
Although Germany seems to have led 
the world in the composition of orches- 
tral and symphonic music from 1700 to 
1749 and again from about 1800 to 1899, 
within recent years Russia has done rela- 
tively well both in orchestral and sym- 
phonic compositions and also in the pro- 
duction of grand opera. It will be noted 
in Table 9 and in Table 10 that, as re- 
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gards total contributions, Russia ranks 
among the four leading nations. 

Nobel prize winners.—Table 11 sets 
forth, by nationality, the Nobel prize 
winners from r1gor to 1945 inclusive." 
This table reveals that in each of three 
fields, namely, in physics, in chemistry, 


Physics.—Ten histories of physics, 
most of which were written by Americans 
and Englishmen, were canvassed for the 
study of national differences as regards 
contributions to physics. They reveal 
that Italy led from about the year 1500 
to 1649; England led for the next two 


TABLE 10* 


NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ORCHESTRAL AND SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


PERIOD 
NATION ToTALs 
1700- 1800- 1g00- 
1750-99 1849 1850-99 
England......... 13 24 48 
Finland... 5 8 13 
France. . 85 4! 126 
Germany. . -..| 6 6 175 115 10 362 
Hungary..... fe) 29 5 44 
cdl 6 2 15 25 
Russia... . I 79 51 131 
Switzerland. .. 9 3 12 
United States. . | 19 35 54 
| | 
69 | 63 209 411 213 965 


* Data from a composite list of books containing orchestral and symphonic selections. Each 
selection tabulated as frequently as it appeared in the several books (see text). 


and in medicine and physiology, Ger- 
many has won more Nobel prizes than 
has any other one nation. And, when the 
three aforementioned fields are con- 
sidered collectively, Germany has won 
more Nobel prizes therein than have any 
other two countries combined. 


%° The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1946 
(published annually by the New York World Tele- 
gram). 


centuries; and Germany, from the year 
1850 to 1899. The findings are shown in 
Table 12. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Table 12 presents by fifty-year periods 
the nations which have led the world in 
eleven kinds of creative endeavor. De- 
tailed comparisons of those countries 
which have made few contributions dur- 
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ing a given interval are not attempted 
in Table 12. Such minute comparisons 
would probably not be trustworthy for a 
number of reasons. For example, with- 
in recent years the outside world has 
not known precisely what may have 
occurred in Russia. It seems highly prob- 
able, therefore, that our findings for the 


somewhat different findings might have 
been reported.” 

It is to be remembered further that, 
when they first appear, discoveries and 
inventions of all kinds are often the mere 
germs of ideas and that it sometimes re- 
quires a considerable period of time 
fully to develop and perfect them. In 


TABLE 11* 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS FROM 1901 TO 1945 INCLUSIVE 
(3) (4) 

(1) | (2) Sum of (5) 

Nationality Physics | Chemistry (1) (2) (3) Peace 
American..........} 64 | 3 54 | 15 3 64 
Austrian.... I 53 14 
Belgian .. . 2 2 I 14 
Bengali.... I 

| | 
34 44 | 2 24 
54 4h 175 | 3 44 
| 4 33 113 | 63 5 
German of 165 | | 5 
East Indian........ ban .| I 

| 

Norwegian. 3 14 
Polish... ... 
Russian I I : 
Swedish......... 2 24 I 53 3 5 
| 43 | I | } 


| 


*E. E. Irvine (ed.), The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1946 (New York: New York 


World-Telegram, 1946) 


most recent decades may not be entirely 
fair to Russia. 

There is also the problem of giving 
proper national credit for creative work 
that is now well known and applauded by 
the entire world. It seems that every 
national group has its own concept of its 
importance in the development of mod- 
ern culture and that if a Russian investi- 
gator had prepared the present study, 


many instances an important discovery 
has been unused or even totally ignored 
until the necessary supplementary dis- 
coveries have made its utilization prac- 
ticable. For this reason small national 
differences, especially those for the period 
subsequent to the year 1900, should be 
regarded as highly tentative and incom- 
plete. 
See Science, CIII (February 15, 1946), 190. 
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Granted that our findings do not per- 


mit very minute and mathematically 
exact comparisons of all the countries 
considered, these findings nevertheless 


suggest 


certain general 


conclusions, 


namely: (1) Since about the year 1600 
(and probably prior to that date also) 


NATIONS THAT HAVE LED IN 
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year period both in total number of su- 


perior oil paintings and also in total num- 
ber of notable grand operas. And the 
United States ranks first for this four- 
hundred-year period both in total num- 
ber of contributions to genetics and also 
in total number of contributions to 


TABLE 12 


VARIOUS KINDS OF CREATIVE ENDEAVOR 


PERIOD 
NATION TOTALS 
rior | 1450—-| 1500-| 1550— | 1600- | 1650- 1700- 1800- Since 
tora4o| 99 | 1549| 90 | 1649 | 909 1749 | 175999} 1849 | 7850-99] i900 
Orch. M 
Path Path Path Path Oil. P Phys 
Phil. | Med. | Phil. Med Phys 
Math.| Phys Oil. P 
Phys Phys 
Math. | Phil. Chem Chem Chem. 
Med. Math Math. 
Oil P Med. 
Path. 
Ento 
Se Med. | Chem.| Orch. Phil. Phil. Chem. Chem. Chem. 
Genet. Math. Path. Math. 
Orch. M.| Med. Med. 
Gr. Op. | Path. Path. 
Genet. Phil. 
Phil. Orch. M. 
Orch. M 
Phys. 
Oil P. 
Italy..........} Oil P.| Oil P.| Oil P.| Oil P. | Phys. Gr. Op. | Gr. Op. | Gr. Op. 
Med.| Med. Oil P. 
Phil. | Phil. 
Phys.| Path. 
Math 
Phys 
Math 
United 
Oil P Ento Ento 
Math 
Med. 


no one nation has ranked first, during 
any fifty-year interval, in all eleven 
lines of endeavor. (2) During the last 
four centuries no one nation ranks first, 
as regards its total number of creative 
contributions, in all eleven fields of en- 
deavor. Thus, as is shown in Table 12, 


Italy ranks first for this four-hundred- 


entomology. It seems probable, more- 
over, that if a greater variety of cultural 
achievements had been included in the 
present study, still other nations would 
have been found to rank first in total 
number of one or more kinds of cultural 


contribution. 
Although within recent times, and es- 
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pecially since the year 1800, Germany 
has done exceedingly well culturally, it is 
obvious that Germany’s scientific and 
cultural pre-eminence was not sufficient 
to prevent her downfall as a nation. 
Should one conclude that Germany had 
not enough science, or should one con- 
clude that science alone is not sufficient 
to prevent a nation’s ultimate down- 
fall? The foregoing question is asked not 
in a spirit of cynicism but in all serious- 
ness. 

H. G. Wells has said that man’s future 
welfare depends upon the outcome of a 
race between education and catastrophe. 
Shall we conclude that it was lack of 
“education” that led to Germany’s 
downfall? Or shall one conclude that the 
kind of education that is imparted is 
perhaps even more important than the 
amount thereof? 

At the present writing the United 
States is probably leading the world in a 
number of ways. Can the United States 
expect to retain its present position of 
pre-eminence for all time to come? Civil- 
izations have risen and fallen repeatedly 
in the history of the world. One recalls 
in this connection such examples as the 
Babylonian Empire, the ancient Egyp- 
tian civilization, the Roman Empire, and 
the empires of the Incas and the May- 
ans. It seems reasonable to expect: that 
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the future will see other risings and 
fallings. 

The facts of history lead the thought- 
ful person to ask: For how long can the 
United States expect to retain its pres- 
ent-day leadership? And what are some 
of the things that might be done to en- 
able us to maintain our present position 
of leadership as long as possible? Surely 
this is a probable large enough and im- 
portant enough to warrant the establish- 
ment of a social science section within 
the proposed federal science foundation. 
This problem is not solely or even pri- 
marily a military problem. Neither is it 
wholly a problem of how to keep ahead of 
the rest of the world in the physical sci- 
ences and in technology. Such leadership 
has been held in times past by nations 
that later have fallen. 

It may well be that the above-men- 
tioned problem is insoluble; but surely 
it is a problem worthy of the best effort 
that this nation can bring to bear upon 
it. Even in the absence of such data as 
are presented herein, the reasonableness 
of this assertion should be clearly ap- 
parent to all.” 


UNIVERSITY 
12Qne World or None, ed. Dexter Masters and 


Katherine Way (New York: Whittlesey House; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946). 
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INTELLIGENTSIA OF CHINA 


SHU-CHING LEE 


ABSTRACT 


The intellectual class of China has been three different successive groups. The first was the shih ta-fu, who 
were Confucian scholars and civil administrators before the establishment of the civil examination system. 
The second were the literati, who elevated themselves through the various examinations. The third group 
contained those who graduated from modern colleges and universities both in China and in foreign lands. 
The last group, the intelligentsia of contemporary China, is often recruited from the peasantry and the 
gentry. It inherits the Confucian tradition of the abhorrence of physical work and military force and sup- 
ports the rulers in administering the peasantry. There are too many of them for the available suitable posi- 
tions in the government and the universities. Consequently, some become unscrupulous, cynical, and - 
opportunistic. But others are fighting desperately for democracy in government and education. 


The intelligentsia of China, directly de- 
scended from the old Confucian scholars, 
hold the pivotal position through which 
China will make her turn from an agricul- 
tural and medieval to an industrialized and 
modernized nation. In this paper the writer 
analyzes the characteristics of the intelli- 
gentsia of China and presents an interpreta- 
tion which may, he hopes, serve as a useful 
guide to those who sympathize with China 
and are concerned with her future. 

The predecessors of this intellectual 
group in China were the shih ta-fu and, later, 
literati. The former term is derived from the 
titles of two low-ranking clerical officers of 
the aristocracy prior to the time of Confu- 
cius. It is generally agreed among modern 
historians that these two clerical officers 
were in charge of the records of ceremonial 
rituals and public affairs for the aristocracy. 
In the middle of the Chou Dynasty in the 
ninth and eighth centuries B.c., the feudal 
aristocracy was tottering and about to col- 
lapse. The wisdom and knowledge accumu- 
lated and recorded exclusively by the aris- 
tocracy fell eventually, through the medium 
of the clerks, into the hands of the common 
people. 

The man whose work in popularizing, ed- 
ucating, and propagating this wisdom and 
knowledge merits mention was Confucius. 
He held an inherited but low-ranking posi- 
tion in the aristocracy which gave him ac- 
cess to the official records. He became learn- 
ed and later enlightened the populace by 
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teaching them philosophy, ethics, and arts. 
He and his disciples, once numbering three 
thousand, were later called Ju-chia, or the 
school of Ju. Its equivalent term in English, 
quite contrary to common concept, is a 
group of artisans or technicians. It was so 
designated, because the fundamental teach- 
ing of Confucius was divided into six special- 
ized fields—ceremonial ritual, music, arch- 
ery, charioteering, writing, and arithmetic— 
all of which were considered techniques. The 
greatness of Confucius stands in his self- 
less endeavor and tremendous achievement 
in popularizing and educating the ignorant 
people with these practical arts or skills 
which were formerly confined to the aristoc- 
racy. Though a great educator, he was in no 
sense the religious leader the West thought 
him to be. 

Ju-chia was not the only group of en- 
lightened intellectuals which had arisen 
from obscurity. Many other groups of per- 
sons, or schools of thought, emerged from 
plebeian origins. The most notable group 
was founded by Motzu, or Mo-chek, who 
was, it was said, a toiling laborer once tor- 
tured by the aristocracy. Contrary to Ju- 
chia, whose temperament was close to the 
nobility and whose master, Confucius, was 
descended from aristocratic origin, Motzu 
and his followers denounced any style of 
life or anything which could be traced to the 
noble class. It is generally accepted that 
this was the only Chinese school of thought 
which contained many elements resembling 
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Christianity. Besides these two dominant 
groups, Ju and Mo, there were many others, 
such as Taoists, lawyers, sophists, prophets, 
agriculturalists, novelists, etc. 

Despite the disagreements of doctrine and 
teaching among these groups, one thing was 
common to all of them: they were all newly 
rising intellectuals. To erect a doctrine logi- 
cally cogent and well defended in those early 
days was by no means an easy matter. It re- 
quired many years of observing, reading, 
and pondering into the problems of the 
philosophical realm, followed by much dis- 
cussion and argument with disciples. Those 
who were engaged in establishing a school of 
thought had to spend a long period in “‘re- 
search,” so to speak, resulting, therefore, in 
separating themselves to some extent from 
actuality. The most significant development 
which occurred then, and which was further 
widened afterward, was the segregation and 
exclusion of military knowledge and training 
from the domain of intellectual learning. 
Among the six arts in Confucius’ teaching, 
only two—ceremonial ritual (which became 
a matter of punctilious exercise) and writing 
(which developed into calligraphy)—have 
been successively carried down to the intelli- 
gentsia of modern China. 

Te collapse of the feudal system at the 
end °f the Chou Dynasty was followed by a 
period of turbulence and disorder. The lords 
of fiefs, mostly princes, were struggling for 
hegemony by grabbing and conquering their 
weaker neighbors. Unscrupulous lords con- 
descendingly invited those who could to 
help them plot and conduct their maneuv- 
ers. Meanwhile, the wandering and arguing 
intellectuals, armed with doctrines, policies, 
and sometimes intrigues, visited and per- 
suaded these lords to leave the responsibil- 
ity of administration to them, the leader 
serving as a premier, and his henchmen as 
administrators of various ranks. Eloquence 
became an art of overwhelming importance 
in securing a glorious position with high 
reputation. An attitude of contempt and 
disgust toward military valor and physical 
work had been developing among the intel- 
lectuals. Mencius once declared openly that 


“those who are the most successful warriors 
should be subject to capital punishment.” 
Such an attitude may have been due to 
the fact that the incessant wars between 
the various militant and aggressive lords 
had caused much devastation and hard- 
ship to the common people. 

These roaming and arguing persuaders in 
the warring states, though numerous and 
all striving for power, formed no identical 
ideology and congenial group consciousness. 
Later, in the beginning of the Han Dynasty, 
the Confucianists and the Taoists, due to 
their lukewarmness in attitude and their 
persuasiveness in doctrine, appealed espe- 
cially to the rulers. They were gradually 
getting the upper hand, while the Moists 
had become chivalrous knights-errant whose 
inclination was to defend the weaker and 
poorer groups of the plebeians against the 
newly established nobles. Such activities 
were eventually suppressed by the govern- 
ment and forced to become an underground 
movement. 

During the second century B.c., one of the 
most powerful emperors of the Han Dynas- 
ty, Han Wu-ti, came to the throne. With the 
purpose of setting up a strong monarchical 
government, he adopted Confucianism as 
the authorized national doctrine and abol- 
ished all other schools of thought. He then 
issued a decree declaring that only the schol- 
ars of the Ju group could be appointed as 
political advisers to the court. From that 
time Confucianism became ‘the only legal- 
ized guiding principle by which the patterns 
of life and the framework of institutions 
were shaped. Half a century later Con- 
fucian scholars took over the premiership 
from the hands of the Emperor’s entourage 
and erected a government according to 
Confucian style. Those who wanted to be 
government officials and courtiers had to 
study to govern the people by the principles 
of Confucian teachings. In lieu of the clergy 
in medieval Europe, the Confucian literary 
intellectuals formed an indispensable part 
of the monarchical government and grad- 
ually molded themselves into what Max 
Weber termed a “status group”—a group 
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with identical ideology, honor, and interest." 
Hence, the shih (which means scholar) and 
ta-fu (which was a title in officialdom) be- 
came identical in meaning and naturally 
were joined together as one term designating 
the Confucian intellectuals. 

The Chinese in the sixth century A.D., by 
the absorption and aggrandizement of many 
foreign elements, including Buddhism from 
India, reached one of the most brilliant pe- 
riods in history. It was in about the middle 
of the seventh century that the nation-wide 
competitive civil examination system was 
set up as an institution through which the 
dynastic government picked- the intel- 
lectual élite, even of obscure origin, once in 
every three or four years. The influence ex- 
erted by this system was momentous. 
Thanks to it, political stability could be 
maintained over a long period by successive 
selection of the able elements from the rank 
and file. It was due to this system that the 
militant monarch and the literary scholar 
co-operated to achieve the common end of 
peace and prosperity in the vanquished 
realm. It was also due to this system that, 
contrary to the religious hierarchy of medi- 
eval Europe, and unlike the occupational 
castes of India, the structure of Chinese gov- 
ernment was characterized as an intellectual 
hierarchy through which the more educated 
ruled the less educated and the literate ruled 
the illiterate. Social position was symbolized 
by the achievements of academic learning 
as indicated by the success or failure in the 
various examinations. And most important 
of all, in order to pass the same civil exami- 
nation offered by the government, the liter- 
ati read the same material and accepted the 
same teaching as guiding principles; they 
naturally felt cognate and formed a group 
to defend their own interests, at the same 
time supporting the monarch. 

The correlation of interests and solidarity 
of destiny between the Confucian intellec- 
tuals and the ruling monarchs existed per- 
sistently from the emergence of the intel- 


*H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946), p. 434. 
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lectual class during the later reigns of the 
former Han Dynasty in the first century 
B.C. to the downfall of the Manchu Dynasty 
at the turn of the twentieth century. We 
feel safe in saying that this situation still ex- 
ists to some extent in present-day China. 


In analyzing socioeconomic relations be- 
tween the Chinese intellectuals and the 
dynastic and other rulers, a number of mod- 
ern historians recently reached the conclu- 
sion that the intellectuals as a class, until 
the present, have monopolized the ruling 
hierarchy of Chinese society. However, this 
is a sweeping generalization. 

It is still debatable whether the tradi- 
tional intellectuals may be regarded as a so- 
cial class which formed an indispensable 
part of the ruling hierarchy in the dynastic 
government; but they, serving their over- 
lords carefully and scrupulously, cannot be 
held as a ruling class per se. In the first 
place, the intellectuals had not inherited 
their position but had been selected through 
civil examinations from almost all social 
origins. Many high officials had been exalted 
from the poor peasantry, and many eminent 
families had lost their positions and reverted 
to obscurity. These upward and downward 
movements, though operating slowly, al- 
ways prevented the formation and ossifica- 
tion of classes. Second, according to his- 
torical records, no group of intellectuals, 
engaging in politics, had ever played a de- 
cisive role in establishing a new regime, 
though there were several cases of usurpa- 
tions. The reason is simply that they, in- 
cluding the modern intelligentsia, have been 
fragile, effeminate, and lackadaisical, tradi- 
tionally have looked down upon the mer- 
cenary soldiers as men without souls who 
trade life and loyalty for a living. The evi- 
dences are quite sufficient for the conclusion 
that the kernel of the ruling class has always 
been the militant monarch, his royal house 
and descendants, whereas the position of 
the intellectuals in the government has been 
nothing more than assistantship. The Con- 
fucian intellectuals, serving the monarch in- 
dividually as civil administrators (a phe- 
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nomenon which seems to have been common 
to the intellectuals of all countries in the 
past), cannot be considered as a political 
party and certainly had nothing to do with 
dictatorship.’ 

A question will naturally be raised here 
as to why the shih ta-fu and literati who had 
successively held administrative positions 
for the last twenty centuries had not organ- 
ized, or even tried to form, a political party. 
Suave scholars, lyric poets, soft-hearted 
writers, and even prim pedants, they have 
long been ignorant of military affairs and 
can never take up a sword instead of a 
“brush” (or pen) to settle any political is- 
sue. If their opponents refuse to listen to 
reason and it proves necessary to resort to 
force, the intellectuals are always powerless 
and negligible. Their political function is 
such that during a period of chaos, such as 
now, they, with their knowledge and in- 
trigue, assist and support those who possess 
the sinews and prowess for combat. As long 
as the political power remains in the hands 
of militarists, what would be the use in or- 
ganizing a party? 

On the other hand, the militarist, who 
fought desperately to win his regime on the 
battlefield, abhors seeing anything under his 
thumb which may form a potential political 
force in checking his own absolutism and 
autocracy. Persecution and maltreatment 
of individuals who belong to parties other 
than the ruling one are only natural. There 
is ample evidence that the term “party” 
was made use of by the Emperor’s favorites 
and satraps, members of the harem, and 
even the eunuchs as a justification of the 
massacre of the shih ta-fu and literati. Under 
the alleged crime of organizing a party, hun- 
dreds and thousands of loyal intellectuals 
at home and in the court in many dynasties 
have lost their lives. 

Under what conditions and by what de- 


2It is true that the Confucian “statesmen’’ 
in history had universally adopted many uniform 


_ measures and politics in dealing with internal and 


external affairs which resemble to some extent a 
party platform. But, without discipline and organi- 
zation, it is paradoxical to assert that the intellectual 
group has functioned as a political party. 
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vices, then, could the intellectual class keep 
official positions exclusively for itself 
throughout the past two milenniums? There 
are conditions which make the combination 
and co-operation between the militarist and 
intellectual imperative and indispensable. 
In a famous phrase a literary subordinate, 
Lu Chia, retorted eloquently to a rascally 
ruler of piebeian origin, Liu Pang, the 
founder of the Han Dynasty, ‘You have 
conquered the country on horseback, but 
you cannot rule it on horseback!” In con- 
sidering the safety of his vanquished king- 
dom, the ruler would feel that there is little 
danger in picking the élite from the rank 
and file and placing them under his own 
watchful eyes. 

Confucius and his followers had from time 
to time worked out a complete set of social, 
economic, and political systems based upon 
the conventional practices, on the one hand, 
and agriculture as a principal means of 
maintaining livelihood, on the other. By 
adoption of these systems, the conqueror 
and ruler enjoyed the glory and comfort of 
being an emperor, and, more significant, the 
people were soon convinced that the real 
“son of heaven” (or rather heavenly willed 
ruler—not to be confused with the term 
adopted in Japan in a strictly religious 
sense) had come to establish a kingdom on 
earth, and, therefore, further rebellion 
would be fruitless and unnecessary. Mean- 
while, most of the well-trained Confucian 
caretakers for His Majesty’s civil service 
were so loyal, docile, reliable, and, most 
important of all, so completely ignorant of 
and disgusted with military knowledge and 
training, that the monarchic ruler felt 
fairly safe in placing the administrative re- 
sponsibility in their hands. 

The role played by the intellectual ad- 
ministrators seems to have been insignifi- 
cant. This does not, of course, mean that 
there has been neither genius nor brilliant 
leaders among the Confucian intellectual 
class. Since their educational training has 
been “partly of a ritualist and ceremonial 
character and partly of a traditionalist and 
ethical character,” as Max Weber rightly 
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stated it;3 their genius is channeled in the 
field of philosophy, literature, and fine arts, 
and their ability in dealing with practical 
affairs is, therefore, largely uncultivated and 
undeveloped. The criticism made by Soro- 
kin is also worth adding. 


[In] the Chinese school . . . . some attention 
is given to the moral and social qualities of the 
pupils. But the principal test, nevertheless, has 
consisted in the knowledge of the classics, in the 
excellence of the style and literary composition, 
and in similar matters which have small prac- 
tical value, do not give any real knowledge of 
nature or of the causal relations. Hence, the 
purely literary character of the Chinese govern- 
ing class recruited from those who successfully 
have passed this “literary test,” its impractical- 
ity, and its inability to handle many practical 
affairs. The “literary character of the school” 
has determined “the literary and impractical” 
character of the Mandarin government which is 
the government of the literary intelligentsia par 
excellence.4 


Since this is the case, a competent ruler 
is of primary importance. The critical posi- 
tion of the ruler lies in his unchallenged pow- 
er of promotion and dismissal of personnel 
in the government. An able ruler can appre- 
ciate and pick élite from the populace for 
the high positions, and the élite, in turn, can 
bring other suitable persons into the admin- 
istration. When the administrative machin- 
ery is efficient and free from corruption, 
political stability and economic prosperity 
is assured. On the other hand, when a tyrant 
or an inept figure inherits the throne, or 
seizes the power of the government, he and 
his hand-picked sycophantic and rapacious 
entourage inevitably abuse the country 
with debauchery, extortion, and robbery. 
Restlessness and revolt soon spread out to 
every corner of the entire territory. 


There is no clear-cut cleavage between the 
traditional Confucian scholars and the mod- 
ern intelligentsia. Most traits of the literati 
are preserved in the new intellectual class. 


3 Gerth and Mills, op. cit., p. 432. 


4 Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York, 
1929), P. 195. 
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It is true that the civil examination system 
has been abolished and modern schools have 
been established, but the intelligentsia, espe- 
cially in the early days, nevertheless, con- 
sidered years of school and academic de- 
grees in exactly the same light as the literati 
who successfully passed the various exami- 
nations. It is not uncommon that Chinese 
students who have gone abroad for higher 
education to study modern scientific sub- 
jects have precisely the same attitude as the 
literati who studied the Confucian classics 
and traditional literature. They shut them- 
selves in library or laboratory with little or 
no attention to the applicability of their 
studies to the environment of their native 
land: To them, study is for passing the ex- 
aminations, which brings titles of honor. 
Soon after they have achieved the desired 
degrees, they forget the underlying ideas, 
training, and experimental work, all of 
which, in fact, have never become real to 
their domain of knowledge. When they 
finally pack their luggage and sail back to 
China, they leave most of their Western edu- 
cation and training on the other shores of 
the great oceans. A representative member 
of the intelligentsia in China today is an in- 
tellectual who is more than half-Confucian- 
ist, partly Taoist and partly Buddhist. 

Both Taoism and Buddhism share in the 
minds of the Western-educated Confucian 
intellectuals. Most of them were born in 
rural communities where Western influence 
has not yet reached and where agriculture 
based on human labor and age-long experi- 
ence is the principal means of livelihood. 
The family which can afford to finance a 
college education must be a large landhold- 
ing one, which is, generally, a landlord. 
Agriculture and landlordism are the roots 
from which all ideals and social institutions 
have originated and developed throughout 
Chinese history. 

In Chinese agricultural society one thing 
immediately grasped by the mind is the sig- 
nificant and imperative nature of human 
effort in the struggle for a living and the 
further fact that nature is nevertheless de- 
cisive in their success or failure. Thus the 
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role played by nature creates a doctrine of 
naturalism, in which the merits of human 
activities are judged in terms of the will of 
heaven. This doctrine of naturalism in 
China has been represented by Taoism and 
later by Buddhism. On the other hand, em- 
phasis on human efforts creates a doctrine of 
humanism: everything that has been ac- 
complished on earth has been accomplished 
by man, and “man is not to be distinguished 
from social man, nor social man separated 
from nature, and that the very foundations 
of nature contain something congruent 
with, and favourable to, human social or- 
der.”’5 Confucianism is a fully developed hu- 
manism. 

As a humanist, the Chinese intellectual 
has placed preponderant value upon the 
father-and-son relationship: filial piety has 
naturally become the core of all ethical val- 
ues. Filial piety is fundamentally observed 
by the agriculturalists, because the son 
learns primarily the arts of cultivation from 
his father and eventually inherits the land 
from him. The economic chain of physical 
labor contributed by the child, the adult, 
and the aged in a collective struggle to 
gain a living links and draws together one 
generation with the other. Again, as a nat- 
uralist, the Chinese intellectual has always 
been very reluctant to soil his hands by do- 
ing physical work. Parasitic landlordism has 
for centuries prepared the ground upon 
which naturalist philosophy, the ultimate 
aim of which is to evade all entanglements 
and embarrassments of secular affairs, has 
been built. The intellectual desires to live in 
seclusion rather than face reality and fight 
for progress. Imbued with a life-philosophy 
of complacency and smugness, the Chinese 
intelligentsia typically lack the enterprising 
and striving spirit of the Western white- 
collar class. This attitude has prevented the 
Chinese intelligentsia from becoming com- 
petent technicians and managers in modern 
enterprises, retarded the development of 


5 Joseph Needham, History Is on Our Side: A 
Contribution to Political Religion and Scientific 
Faith (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1946), p. 8. 


machine industry, and shackled China to 
conservatism and medievalism. 

One layer immediately below the intelli- 
gentsia in the intellectual hierarchy stands 
the gentry. Almost without exception, the 
gentry are still the most faithful disciples of 
the literati. Their surroundings are a feudal 
agricultural heritage, and their domain of 
knowledge is confined to traditional litera- 
ture. It seems natural that they are per- 
sistently gripped by the dead hands of the 
past. The status of this group is fundamen- 
tally landlordship, although many of them 
appear as village heads and local civil offi- 
cers. Unlike the intelligentsia who may 
swing to the right or left and play no deci- 
sive role in politics, the gentry form a solid 
and stubborn force in opposing, by sabotage 
or otherwise, any government program 
which may undermine their domination 
over the peasantry. To them, even the worst 
type of stable regime is better than a state of 
disorder and turbulence. The reason is very 
simple. If a peasant revolt should break out, 
disaster at first is surely to fall upon the 
splendid mansions and glittering households 
of the gentry. Hence, the most ruthless and 
tyrannical monarch in dynastic days had 
the support of this group, and the easiest 
and cheapest way for the shrewd rulers to 
set up a regime has always been to trade 
peace and order with the gentry at the ex- 
pense of the peasantry. 

In history, the literati and the gentry 
may be considered as one intellectual class 
with different degrees of learning. They had 
no conflict in ideology and interest. How- 
ever, the relationship between the intelli- 
gentsia and the gentry has not been very 
harmonious, albeit many common traits are 
inherited from the past. During the past 
half-century, despite the deadly burden of 
cultural inertia, Chinese civilization has 
entered a period of change. For example, a 
modern son of a gentry father may have 
gone to college, and his thinking and activ- 
ities may have become really Westernized. 
The conflict between the father and son 
would come first from the latter’s neglect of 
the daily punctilious exercise of filial piety 
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and ancestor worship in family life and 
gradually focus upon the traditional values. 
Perhaps it is only from this discord that the 
modern intelligentsia can grow into a group 
different from the old literati, and a new 
China develop from the ruins of the old 
Celestial Empire. 

Before passing on, a word must be said as 
to social classes, other than the intelligent- 
sia, which form a part of the traditional 
structure of Chinese society. Above the in- 
telligentsia is a newly rising group which is 
a social mélange of three different elements: 
offspring of the Chinese Christian priests, 
compradores, and outcasts from the peas- 
antry in the trade-post cities. Following the 
forceful opening of China’s door, the West- 
ern missionaries and merchants reached the 
Chinese coast in the van of naval forces. Un- 
der such circumstances, very few of the gen- 
uine intellectuals, embittered by defeat and 
proud of their national heritage, were willing 
to work with the foreigners. Those who be- 
came converts and served as compradores 
for the Western establishments have gen- 
erally been persons of humble stock, little 
culture, and, most of them, especially in 
those early days, opportunist in nature. It 
was similar to the condition in India, where 
the Christian churches attracted followers 
primarily from the untouchable castes. The 
third element in this group are the nefarious 
and malicious rogues who have been forced 
out of the overpopulated and destitute 
farming villages. Taking advantage of ad- 
ministrative intricacies and conflicting in- 
terests, the underworld has flourished during 
the past half-century and achieved a formi- 
dable organization. 

This group rose to power during the na- 
tional revolution of 1927, when the intelli- 
gentsia was stranded by its nonmilitancy, as 
the old literati had been in times of turbu- 
lence and war. Since they were born in a 
social milieu of foreign-dominated and lu- 
crative concessions in the trade-port cities, 
a vacuum of civilization, they set them- 
selves free from the moral and ethical 
standards of both China and the West. In 
struggling for money and power, this group 
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of men, greedy, unscrupulous, and relent- 
less, can resort to any means in achieving 
their ends. It is largely due to this that they 
have got the upper hand from the feudal 
war-lords. 

Contrary to the traditional rulers who re- 
spected Confucian scholars and treated 
them gently, this new ruling group knows 
that the white masters are definitely supe- 
rior to them, and, in turn, they see nothing 
incongruous in looking down upon the in- 
telligentsia, treating their own countrymen 
as inferiors. As they have advanced one step 
further than the intelligentsia in associating 
with foreigners and have seized political 
power, their position, backed by alien inter- 
ests, can hardly be challenged, so long as 
China’s semicolonial status remains un- 
changed. 

Finally, the bottom of the ruling pyramid 
has, of course, been the peasantry. Illiterate 
and backward, the peasants still live the 
life their forefathers lived for centuries. Suf- 
fering all sorts of hardships and calamities, 
and subject to all kinds of extortions and 
humiliations, these creatures say not a 
single word of blame against the government 
which rules them. Their only hope is that 
their souls at death will migrate into new 
bodies born into official and wealthy families 
and that they will be able in the future to 
tread upon the peasants the same way they 
are now being trod upon. 

Built upon the vast solid base of the 
servile peasantry, the intellectual hierarchy 
of China has stood firmly for twenty cen- 
turies. However, the Communist movement 
has been cutting the ground from under the 
traditional structure. This revolutionary 
group has been instigating and organizing 
the peasants to retaliate against the gentry 
and the officers now, instead of waiting 
for revenge in the next life. The success or 
failure of this campaign will mean the 
maintenance or collapse of the whole struc- 
ture of traditional Chinese society. 


The content of the intellectuals’ learning 
is also no longer limited to traditional 
classics and literature. They have begun to 
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learn philosophy, arts, natural and social 
sciences, and the mechanical technology of 
the West. Such a change has exerted con- 
siderable influence upon them. However, 
the most fundamental and determining 
change is the shifting of economic founda- 
tions which has taken place during the past 
half-century. 

In history not all literati were born in the 
families of landlords, albeit most of them 
were; but when they became the literati and 
later mandarins, they purchased farm land 
and became landlords. It is no wonder that 
in modern China most of the intelligentsia 
are also born in the families of landlords or 
recruited from rural communities where 
dwell 80 per cent of China’s teeming popu- 
lation. However, when they have gained 
modern scientific knowledge and graduated 
from the Westernized colleges and univer- 
sities located in the trade ports or the mod- 
ernized large cities, then, nursed by Western 
ideas and lured by the comfort and luxury of 
city life, they can never be expected to re- 
turn to their native communities. The 
twin occupations, or the traditional means 
of maintaining livelihood, which were king 
(farming) and é (studying), are being 
abandoned as ideals of life. 

In the first place, as a consequence of the 
shift from rural to urban life, the new intelli- 
gentsia have gradually lost faith in the tra- 
ditional doctrines, humanism and natural- 
ism, just as befell Christianity in the West. 
Individualism overshadows the agelong 
familism. It has been said that modern de- 
mocracy in theory and practice has funda- 
mentally been a product of city life in ancient 
Greece, in the Roman Empire, and later, 
after the Industrial Revolution, in Europe 
and America. Could the Chinese intelli- 
gentsia also become believers in and sup- 
porters of democracy? Most of them do not 
live and act as they should in a democracy, 
albeit many a Chinese warlord or bureau- 
crat may have usurped the term and osten- 
sibly labeled himself a “democrat.” Why 
should this be? Because the development of 
industry and commerce in modern China has 
not reached the stage of maturity upon 
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which doctrines and institutions can be 
fostered. 

The next effect of the shifting of occupa- 
tions is that the intelligentsia have lost their 
economic base. Modern industry and com- 
merce in China are in their infancy, and in 
the modernized enterprises jobs suitable to 
highly educated intellectuals are compara- 
tively limited. After graduation from school 
they can only look to the government for 
employment. What makes their position in 
officialdom desperate is that they have no 
place of retreat. This, among other things, 
has weakened the traditional dignity and 
morale which had given their predecessors, 
the shih ta-fu and literati, a bargaining 
strength with the unscrupulous and abso- 
lute monarchs. The only place which is still 
available to some of them is the teaching 
profession in colleges and universities where, 
however, contrary to conditions in the old 
days, the hands of the government have 
been stretching, meddling, and searching for 
control. Under such circumstances the des- 
tiny of the new intelligentsia is tragic, in- 
deed! This is the reason why many Chinese 
intellectuals become opportunists, hypo- 
crites, servile henchmen, toadying and de- 
praved bureaucrats. 

A Weltanschauung of cynicism has long 
been developing among the intellectuals in 
China. The circumstances which force them 
to adopt such an attitude are many, but the 
critical and determining conditions are the 
patriarchic family life and the monarchical 
autocratic rule and, of course, their own 
lackadaisical nature. They, therefore, mix 
humor with cynicism in an attempt not to 
offend or cause political wrongdoers to re- 
taliate against them and at the same time 
to give some vent to their restrained sym- 
pathy to the victims. The chivalrous ac- 
tions which have always been admired by 
the intellectuals for centuries have to be car- 
ried out only by the outlaw heroes such as 
Robin Hood in England. 

Possessing neither the courage nor the 
sinews of combat, the intellectual develops 
a life-philosophy of egoism. An old proverb, 
still current, is: “One needs to sweep the 
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snow in front of one’s own gate.” This means 
simply: mind your own business. Western- 
ers who visited China during the recent two 
or three decades have often been puzzled to 
note how often glib intellectuals will dem- 
onstrate their own ingenuity in making 
storms in teacups but how seldom have they 
been willing to touch such critical issues as 
nepotism, corruption, and one-party rule. 
Such an attitude contributes directly to 
that absence of public opinion without 
which it is impossible to set up any form of 
responsible, efficient, and democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Since traditional Confucianism has been 
rejected on the ground of being outdated, 
and a new national philosophy has not yet 
been developed, an anarchy of thought 
leaves room for educated lackeys to invent 
many doctrines in the field of academic sci- 
ences, especially in the social sciences. They 
have done so, aiming simply to please those 
who are in power. To these mercenary op- 
portunists, it is idle to adhere to the Con- 
fucian spirit that “to learn the truth in the 
morning, one cares little if he should die at 
evening.” Because of fabrication and manip- 
ulation, most of the official statements and 
publications, in recent years, have not been 
worth reading. While the country is still in 
the hands of the privileged few, an honest 
and responsible writer soon runs into trouble 
with the excessively zealous official censors. 

Suspicion of co-workers and colleagues is 
a common disease suffered by the Chinese 
intellectuals. Owing to their craven charac- 
ter, they are constantly in fear of being be- 
trayed. That the shih ta-fu and literati have 
never been able to organize a political party 
in coping with other members in the court 
can obviously be attributed to lack of 
self-confidence The modern intelligentsia, 
though improved to some extent by many 
trials and errors, cannot easily shake this 
traditional phobia. 

As stated above, the intelligentsia of 
China, confronted with the existing incon- 
sistency between their Westernized educa- 
tion and their medieval environment, have 
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to be crowded into either government work 
or teaching jobs in the few universities. De- 
spite the scanty proportion of educated per- 
sons in comparison with the United States, 
there is already an overpopulation of col- 
lege graduates, relative to available posts. 
Hence, narrow-mindedness, jealousy, ego- 
tism, and self-conceit have become common 
in the intellectual world. An old saying, 
“among the literati, that one disdains the 
other has been the rule since antiquity,” can 
be applied to the new and modern intelli- 
gentsia. Because there are so few chances for 
elevation, one is upset when hearing of pro- 
motion for others to a high position. On the 
other hand, it is not uncommon that those 
who have reached distinction try to block 
the stairway by which their colleagues or 
subordinates may also climb. 

A strong intelligentsia is the cornerstone 
of modern democracy in all countries. With 
a weak and ineffective intelligentsia, China’s 
struggle for democracy must meet many dis- 
couragements and setbacks in the near fu- 
ture. However, no matter how many weak- 
nesses the new intellectual class has inherit- 
ed or acquired, it is to them alone that 
China must look. Among the intelligentsia 
there are, though still a minority, liberal and 
independent thinkers, serious-minded schol- 
ars, staunch and ardent democrats, and hon- 
est and courageous critics. They have been 
working hard and sometimes risking their 
lives to carry on a free educational program 
and to engage in a political campaign 
through which they hope they may be able 
to awaken and enlighten the rising Chinese 
youth. Under embarrassing economic condi- 
tions, sometimes even under the threat of 
bayonets, they are endeavoring to build up 
new morale and dignity to cope with in- 
creasing moral degradation and political 
despotism. Their road is thorny and their 
task burdensome. Aware of their own solemn 
responsibility in achieving a democratic and 
united China in the future, they can only 
fight on. 
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HOW MANY NEGROES “PASS”? 
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ABSTRACT 


In an attempt to check the conclusion advanced in Collier’s of August 3, 1946, that approximately 
30,000 light Negroes “‘pass” into the white race per year, census figures for the white and Negro populations 
of 1930, adjusted for deaths and immigration, were compared with the 1940 population aged ten and over. 
According to the 1940 census there were 26,000 more whites than calculated and 26,000 fewer Negroes. 
These figures indicate that the number of Negroes “passing” from 1930 to 1940 was very small, probably 


less than 2,600 per year. 


The article in Collier’s of August 3, 1946, 
entitled “Who Is a Negro?” reawakened my 
interest in the subject of Negro “passing.” 
The upshot of this article may be stated 
briefly: A large number of light-skinned Ne- 
groes pass over into the white race each 
year; the author, Herbert Asbury, surmises 
30,000 annually. 

The original interest in this subject came 
from contact with persons who were ac- 
cepted as whites but who reputedly pos- 
sessed Negro blood. In some cases the physi- 
cal features of these individuals were similar 
to those of the Negro, while in most cases 
there was very little easily detected similar- 
ity. Further intermarriage with whites 
seemed to reduce the Negroid appearance; 
the writer knows of no instance in which a 
child displays more Negroid features than 
its part-Negro parent. Generally, such per- 
sons had one-sixteenth or less of Negro 
blood. 

What is meant by “passing’’? The chance 
occasional “passing” of the light Negro to 
get a Pullman berth, a meal, a hotel room, 
or just for the hell of it cannot be included. 
It is agreed that this type of passing occurs, 
but there is no way to measure the amount. 
We are really concerned with the type of 
passing in which the light-skinned Negro 
becomes permanently accepted as white. 
This type of passing leads to intermarriage 
with whites, and the descendants are legally 
and socially a part of the white race. 

If it is true that each year 30,000 Negroes 
pass over and become accepted as whites, 
the gradual assimilation of the Negro race is 
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on its way, provided that the Negro popula- 
tion ceases increasing. But there is always 
the important question: Is this figure cor- 
rect? This writer decided to investigate for 
himself. 

Study reveals that the above conclusion 
is based upon questionable data and statisti- 
cal methods. The statistical methods em- 
ployed in arriving at the estimate that 
30,000 Negroes “pass” the color line each 
year include the use of crude birth rates and 
death rates and various devices for forming 
conclusions from use of statistical samples. 
These methods will give credible results only 
if used properly. 

The total population of the United States 
in 1930 and 1940 was 122,775,046 and 
131,669,275, respectively. The respective 
Negro population for the same years in the 
United States was 11,891,143 and 12,865,- 
518, with the Negro population being 9.7 
per cent of the total in 1930 and 9.8 per cent 
in 1940." If 30,000 Negroes “‘pass” the color 
line each year, they amount to only .023 of 
1 per cent of the total population and .25 of 
1 per cent of the Negro population in 1940. 


The attempt to arrive at a number that is- 


such a small part of the total population by 
approximate methods cannot bring forth an 
acceptable answer. For example, an error of 
1 per cent of the Negro population will 


* Preceding figures are taken from the census of 
the United States for 1930 and 1940. The editors 
of the Journal and the writer wish to acknowledge 
suggestions from Henry S. Shryock, Jr., chief, 
Population Statistics Section, Population Division 
Bureau of the Census, while this paper was in prepa- 
ration. 
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amount to 110,000 which is much larger 
than the alleged number of Negroes “‘pass- 
ing” each year. 

An attempt was made to follow each age 
group of whites and Negroes through several 
decades to find out if there were a decrease 
in the number of Negroes that could not be 
accounted for because of deaths or emigra- 
tion and if there were a corresponding in- 
crease of whites. But this plan was aban- 
doned because of the small size of the units 
involved and because not all states sub- 
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sequent to 1930 were excluded. The deaths 
for the state of Texas were estimated for 
the period prior to 1933. Since Mexicans 
are included as “white” and their deaths 
listed as among “other races’’ prior to 1935, 
an estimate of 25,000 deaths is added to 
“‘white” deaths. 


4. The 1930 population, plus immigration, 
minus deaths among the 1930 population, 
will equal the 1940 population, age ten and 
above, provided all counts are exact to the 
last man. This statement will apply to each 
race if there is no “passing.” 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION GROUPS 
UNITED STATES, 1930-40* 


White Negro 
110, 286,740 11,891,143 
Immigration 1930-40............... 209 , 804 1,648 
(Emigration 1930-40) 

Deaths among 1930 population....... 10,866,000 1,541,558 
Calculated 1940 population age ten or 

1940 population age ten or above..... 99,656,414 10,321,892 

(Apparent gain) (Apparent loss) 


* Data taken from Bureau of the Census publications, 1930-40. Data on immigration are from Statistical 
Abstract of the United States (Department of Justice figures). 


mitted official death-registration data prior 
to 1930. 

By 1930 all states except Texas registered 
deaths and submitted the data to the Bureau 
of the Census. Texas commenced this prac- 
tice in 1933. Hence, vital statistics for the 
decade 1930-40 are far more complete than 
for any previous decade. 

In order to use the largest group available 
and to remove as many chances of error as 
possible, the following procedure was 
adopted: 


1. The 1930 population of each race was taken 
from official census figures which are ob- 
tained by actual count. 

2. Immigration data were taken from the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States and 
were based on Department of Justice figures. 

3. The deaths among the 1930 population of 
each race were taken from census figures; 

the deaths occurring of children born sub- 


5. The figure for the 1940 population of each 
race, age ten or above, was taken from the 
census and compared with the result ob- 
tained by Number 4. 


This method retains the advantage of keep- 
ing a large mass of population and removes 
the necessity for using birth registrations 
which are incomplete. 

According to the official census of 1930 
there were 110,286,740 whites in the United 
States at that time. The excess of immigra- 
tion to the United States over emigration 
from the United States was 209,804. The 
number of deaths among the 1930 white 
population was 10,841,000. The last figure 
was obtained by subtracting the deaths 
among the children born subsequent to 1930 
from the total number of deaths listed for 
the death-registration area of the United 
States during the decade 1930-40. Since 
Texas was not included in the death-regis- 
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tration area before 1933, the number of 
deaths for Texas was estimated and added. 
Also the number of Mexican deaths from 
1930 to 1934 was estimated and included. 
Thus, 110,286,740 + 209,656 — 10,866,000 
= 99,630,544, which is the calculated 
number of whites age ten or above in 1940. 
According to the census of 1940 there were 
99,656,414 whites in the United States age 
ten or above in 1940. If these figures were 
exact to the individual, they would indicate 
that the white race had received 25,870 
(99,656,414 — 99,630,544) members from 
an outside source. 

The census states that the Negro popula- 
tion of the United States for 1930 was 
11,891,143. The net effect of immigration 
and emigration was small, an excess of 
1,648 emigrants from the United States. 
The deaths among the 1930 Negroes, ob- 
tained as the similar figure for the whites, 
from 1930 to 1940 was 1,541,558. Thus, 
11,891,143 — 1,648 — 1,541,558 = 10,347,- 
937. The census figure for the 1940 Negro 
population age ten or above is 10,321,892. 
If all counts concerning Negroes were exact, 
26,045 (10,347,937 — 10,321,892) of them 
became accepted as whites in that decade. 

From the above it appears that the Ne- 
groes lost 26,045 in the decade from 1930 to 
1940 and that the whites gained 25,870. 

The estimation of Texas deaths prior to 
1933 and Mexican deaths prior to 1935 in- 
troduces the possibility of an error, probably 
less than 4,000 for the whites and less than 
300 for the Negroes. Failure to register 
deaths in every instance and failure to count 
population accurately will introduce the pos- 
sibility of additional errors. The author does 
not claim the degree of accuracy suggested 


by the approximate equality of Negro losses 
and white gains shown by the figures above. 

From the above data we may conclude 
that Negroes “passed” into the white race 
at the rate of 2,600 per year during the dec- 
ade from 1930 to 1940. Owing to errors, the 
author believes that the number was actual- 
ly much less. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is possible that in a decade such as the 
one from 1920 to 1930 there may have been 
more economic inducement for Negroes to 
become accepted as whites than from 1930 
to 1940. But before 1930 the registration of 
deaths was too incomplete to achieve a very 
great degree of accuracy with research on 
the subject. 

There are, in the main, two conclusions to 
be drawn from the information included in 
Table 1: 

1. The number of Negroes “passing” over to 
the white race from 1930 to 1940 was very 
small, probably less than 2,000 per year.? 

2. The second conclusion depends upon the 
validity of the first. At the rate of 2,000 
per year it will take 6,000 years to assimilate 
the 12,000,000 Negroes in the United States, 
and this only if the Negroes maintain a sta- 
tionary population, which they do not. 
Actually, they have been increasing at the 
rate of approximately 100,000 per year for 
the last thirty years. 

Thus, the notion of white assimilation of 
the black is unrealistic and without factual 
ground. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


2 This conclusion is supported by John H. Burma, 
“The Measurement of Negro ‘Passing,’ ”’ American 
Journal of Sociology, LII, Part I (July, 1946), 
18-22. Mr. Burma uses different statistics. 
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THE SEX LIVES OF UNMARRIED MEN 


LESLIE B. HOHMAN, M.D., AND BERTRAM SCHAFFNER, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


This study of 4,600 unmarried men between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight includes data on 
virginity rates in unmarried men, age of first sex relations, masturbation rates, rates of continued masturba- 
tion into adult life, and incidence of homosexuality in this male population. It attempts to correlate these 
rates with education, economic status, and religious denomination and to estimate the sexual activity of 
unmarried females. It also reports the markedly different sex mores of the Negro population. 


This study of the sex lives of 4,600 un- 
married men was undertaken to answer two 
questions of fact: (1) What are the pre- 
marital sex habits and mores of the unmar- 
ried men of present-day American com- 
munities? (2) What are the premarital sex 
habits and mores of the unmarried women 
of the same communities? 

The opportunity to do this investigation 
came as the result of the required psychiat- 
ric examinations which were conducted as 
part of the dual medical examinations of 
candidates who were being examined for, or 
inducted into, the United States Army in 
accordance with the Selective Service Act. 
This study was made during the summer 
and fall months of 1941. This fact should be 
clearly noted, because the investigation was 
completed before the United States entered 
the war and before the war psychology 
could have changed the sex mores markedly. 
The facts we collected refer, in most part, to 
a period in the post-adolescence of the men 
examined. 

Until recent times knowledge of sex mores 
had to be deduced from literature, law, and 
opinion. Only in the past few years have we 
had any studies of groups of people large 
enough to bear statistical analysis and carry 
statistical weight. Three studies should be 
noted especially, because the groups were 
large and dealt with normal subjects. Sev- 
eral important authors are not quoted here, 
because they derived their case material 
from people whom they had examined be- 
cause of illness, physical or mental. 

Katherine Davis in her book, Factors in 
the Sex Lives of 2200 Women, reported the 


incidence of premarital sex relations for 
women as 7.1 per cent, including those who 
had intercourse with future spouse as well 
as with other men.’ The Davis study was 
published in 1929. Bromley and Britten re- 
ported in 1938 on a group of college stu- 
dents of a generation succeeding the cases 
studied by Davis. They reported a much 
higher percentage of premarital intercourse. 
They found that, among 772 undergraduate 
college girls, the percentage of nonvirgins 
was 25 and that, for 592 undergraduate col- 
lege boys, the percentage of nonvirgins was 
52. They found that among the boys three- 
fifths of the nonvirgin group had had first 
experiences in high school and that among 
the girls two-thirds of the first experiences 
were in college.? In 1938 Terman in his 
study, Factors Making for Marital Happi- 
ness, summarized the facts about premarital 
intercourse as gathered from his group of 
married people. He based his prediction of 
the disappearance of premarital virginity on 
the analysis of the sex histories of 792 mar- 
ried people of older and younger age groups. 


It will be of no small interest to see how 
long the cultural ideal of virgin marriage will 
survive as a moral code after its observance 
has passed into history. .... 

The trend toward pre-marital experience is 
proceeding with extraordinary rapidity. In 
the case of husbands, the incidence of virginity 
at marriage is 50.6 per cent in the oldest group, 
and only 13.6 per cent in the youngest. The 


* Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of 
2200 Women (New York: Harper & Bros., 1929). 


Dorothy D. Bromley and Florence Britten, 
Youth and Sex (New York: Harper & Bros., 1938). 
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corresponding drop for wives is from 86.5 per 
cent to 31.7 per cent. If the drop should con- 
tinue at the average rate shown for those born 
since 1890, virginity at marriage will be close 
to the vanishing point for males born after 
1930, and for females born after 1940. 

This enormous change in sexual mores has 
come about between the approximate dates of 
1910 and early 1930’s. This is barely one gen- 
eration. At this rate, intercourse with future 
spouse before marriage will become universal 
by 1950 or 1955. The proportion of husbands 
who had pre-marital sex relations with other 
than future spouse has remained about sta- 
tionary. In the case of wives, however, there is 
an increase from 4.8 per cent to 23.3 per cent. 
At this rate, women born around 1945 will have 
had this experience in about the same propor- 
tion as our youngest group of husbands (about 
go per cent). 


We are reporting in this study the statis- 
tical results of direct private, personal inter- 
views with 4,600 selectees. The greater 
number was gathered from New York City 
and upper New York State. This larger pro- 
portion of New York interviews resulted 
from the fact that one of us was examining 
inductees daily. The smaller number was 
examined by the other as a member of the 
draft board working at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Our material and method of study pos- 
sess certain advantages and disadvantages. 
The principal disadvantages are: (a) the 
time for the interview was short; (b) the 
amount of questioning had to be limited; 
(c) the case material was almost exclusively 
derived from unmarried men. Furthermore, 
(d) the men examined were from only two 
regions, New York City and upper New 
York State, and Baltimore City—an un- 
avoidable geographical limitation which 
should be borne in mind. 

The advantages of the material, on the 
other hand, are: (a) the number of cases is 
large, about 4,100 white men and 500 Ne- 
groes; (6) the material is all derived from 
direct interviews, whereas all the former 


3 Lewis M. Terman, Psychologic Factors in Mari- 
tal Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1938), Pp. 323. 
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studies made use of the questionnaire meth- 
od; (c) the problem of the willingness to 
answer questions did not exert any selecting 
influence. We examined every man and all 
consecutively as they came through the ex- 
amining line. Every man in those lines had 
to have a psychiatric examination. (The 
four men who refused to answer the sex 
questions because they.said they regarded 
the questions as “personal’’ were not pushed 
to respond. These four cases have been ex- 
cluded from the study.) Furthermore, (d) 
the case material was not selected according 
to any social, economic, or educational prin- 
ciple. The previous studies of Davis, Brom- 
ley and Britten, and Terman all suffer the 
disadvantage that the subjects were more 
favorably endowed economically, intellec- 
tually, and socially than the general popula- 
tion. It will be recalled that Selective Service 
called up men who had been drawn by lot. 
The only factors that excluded any of the 
group registered and drawn by lot at the 
time we made our study were (1) estab- 
lished economic dependency; (2) marriage 
existing before the Selective Service Act was 
established; (3) deferment for certain occu- 
pational reasons; and (4) age above twenty- 
eight or thirty-five and below twenty-one. 
It is to be noted that at the time of this 
study Selective Service was calling up men 
for the most part between the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-eight. 

Our material cannot be considered to be 
faulty on the score of nativity. Although 
much of it was derived from New York 
City and Baltimore, 95.5 per cent of the 
cases were American-born. 

Although the psychiatric examinations 
were necessarily short, it was possible, by a 
careful patterning of the examination ques- 
tions, to record a group of facts more com- 
plete than one would have supposed possible 
in so limited a time. The following data were 
recorded: (1) age; (2) marital status; (3) 
religion, as either Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish; (4) educational level, in number of 
years of school attendance, grade school 
being 1-8 years, high school 9-12 years, 
college 13-16 years; (5) economic status of 
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family at the time of school attendance, 
recorded as family income (a) below $2,000, 
(6) between $2,000 and $5,000, and (c) 
above $5,000; (6) age of first sexual contact, 
recorded as an age-figure or as “V” (virgin) 
if there had been no sexual contact; (7) if 
there had been sexual contact, whether the 
first experience was with a prostitute or a 
“nice” girl (recorded as “P” or “‘N”’); (8) 
subsequent sex contacts, and whether they 
were with “nice” girls or prostitutes. 

Before a girl was recorded as a “‘nice” 
girl, there had to be an affirmative answer to 
these two questions: “Was she a girl you 
would have married?” (“if you had been old 
enough” was added to the question if the 
contact was at an early age); “Was she a 
girl you would have introduced to your 
mother and sister?” These questions were 
asked to obtain data for the answer to the 
second question of our main inquiry—the 
premarital sex habits and mores of the 
women in the communities we were able to 
study. 

After we had completed part of our inter- 
views, we decided that reports of sexual in- 
tercourse with a nice girl by several different 
men did not necessarily represent several 
different nice girls statistically, since several 
men might be reporting intercourse with the 
same girl. To obtain more accurate data as 
to the real number of girls involved, we 
therefore sought an answer to the question 
of how many different nice girls each man 
had contacted sexually. At the same time 
we asked the age of the nice girls involved in 
premarital sex activity, because it might be 
contended that the first sex experiences of 
young men were usually with older, sophisti- 
cated women. We made two large samplings 
to get answers to these questions. 

All our interviews included questions 
about (9) masturbation. We recorded an- 
swers to the following questions: At what 
age did masturbation start? At what age did 
it stop? Or was it still continuing? If it was 
denied altogether, it was recorded as “‘O.” 
The age of starting and stopping was re- 
corded as an age-figure, and continuing mas- 
turbation was recorded by “‘C.” Other facts 
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recorded were (10) whether the man was 
white or colored, (11) whether residence in 
adolescence was urban or rural, (12) whether 
the man was native- or foreign-born, and (13) 
whether his father was native- or foreign-born. 

In our analysis of the sex histories we 
have separated the white and colored men 
completely. The sex story of Negroes is 
monotonously the same, so far as our his- 
tory-taking could reveal. Practically all Ne- 
groes have had sex relations by the time 
they are twenty-one years old, and in prac- 
tically all cases they regarded the girls as 
nice, that is, as girls they would have mar- 
ried. There were only 7 cases of virginity 
among 500 Negroes, and 3 of these 7 were 
homosexual. The virginity rate we found 
among Negroes was 0.8 .per cent. 

Of the entire group of 4,164 white men ~ 
whom we examined, 95.3 per cent were be- 
tween twenty-one and twenty-eight. The 
age distribution for the whole white group 
was as follows: 


0.5 per cent were below 21 years of age 
15.9 per cent were 21 years old 
18.2 per cent were 22 years old 
16.4 per cent were 23 years old 
13.3 per cent were 24 years old 
11.0 per cent were 25 years old 

9.5 per cent were 26 years old 

8.3 per cent were 27 years old 

1.9 per cent were 28 years old 

4.0 per cent were over 28 years of age 


Of the entire white group, about four- 
fifths (79.4 per cent) had had heterosexual 
relations; one-fifth (20.6 per cent) of the 
men were virgins. This relatively high per- 
centage of virginal male population was 
somewhat surprising, but the percentages 
are even more surprising when they are 
analyzed according to educational levels. 

Of the men who reported only grade- 
school attendance (Grades I-VIII com- 
pleted), only one-eighth (12.3 per cent) 
remained virgins at the time of our examina- 
tion. In the group of those who had at- 
tended high school (from one to four years), 
one-fifth (19.1 per cent) remained virgins. 
In the group of men who attended or were 
graduated from college, one-third (31.7 per 
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cent) remained virgins. The percentage of 
those who had attended grade school] was 
21.2; high school, 55.4; and college, 23.1. 

A similar relationship holds between 
lower and higher income levels of the family 
and virginity in the men, but to a less 
marked degree than does education. In the 
lowest income group (i.e., below $2,000), 
18.1 per cent remained virgins. In the mid- 
dle income group ($2,000-$5,000), 23.1 per 
cent remained virgins. In the upper income 


group (above $5,000), 25.4 per cent re-, 


mained virgins. The lowest income group is 
55 per cent of the total number of cases of 
white men, the middle income group is 37 
per cent of the total, and the high income 
group is 7} per cent of the total.‘ 

Religious affiliation seems to have a 
definite influence on virginity. Of the Jews 
we interviewed, 15.9 per cent were virgins; 
of the Catholics, 19.1 per cent; and, of the 
Protestants, 27.1 per cent. Before it is con- 
cluded that the religion of the Jews and 
Catholics does not operate to keep its men 
as virginal as Protestants, it should be con- 
sidered that our group included a high pro- 
portion of men with a recent heritage from 
Latin and Slavic countries. The Catholic 
registrants were 53 per cent of the total 
white group; the Protestants, 26 per cent; 
and the Jews, 20.9 per cent. It should be 
constantly borne in mind, of course, that 
these percentages represent groups and not 
individuals. Nineteen out of a hundred 
Catholics do remain virgins and twenty- 
seven out of a hundred Protestants. This 
obvious fact is often forgotten when groups 
are viewed statistically. 

One might have guessed that there would 
be a difference in virginity rate between 
rural and urban population. The evidence in 
our urban and rural groups was that city 
and country live very much alike, so far as 


4 The difference between the various groups of 
virgins in the income level classifications is only 
twice the standard deviation and may not there- 
fore be significant. Throughout this study, when 
differences are reported without comment, it may 
be assumed that the differences are significant in 
the statistical sense that they are three or more times 
the standard deviations. 


sex mores are concerned. Of the urban 
group, 20.8 per cent was virginal; of the 
rural group, 19.5 per cent. Our case popula- 
tion was 80.3 per cent urban in rearing and 
19.6 per cent rural. 

We suspected that the nativity of the 
father might show some interesting relation- 
ship to the sex mores. Do sons of native- 
born fathers differ from sons of foreign-born 
fathers? In the Catholic group this seems to 
be true. Of the Catholics with foreign-born 
fathers, 14.1 per cent are virgins, while of 
the Catholic men with native-born fathers 
26.4 per cent remain virgins. The Protestant 
group shows no such relationship. The 
Protestants with foreign-born fathers have 
a virginity rate of 28.9 per cent; those of 
native-born parents, 26.7 per cent. The dif- 
ference between Protestants and Catholics 
of native- and foreign-born parents may be 
explicable on the ground that most of the 
Catholic group of foreign parentage is Ital- 
ian in origin. We do not make a point of the 
differences in Jews because our group of 
virgins with native-born fathers is too small 
to be statistically significant, since the dif- 
ference in percentage is less than twice the 
standard deviation. The actual figures are: 
among 740 Jews with foreign-born fathers 
there were 110 virgins (14.8 per cent), and 
among 127 Jews with native-born fathers 
there were 28 virgins (22 per cent). 

Let us turn to the data on the group of 
men who have had sex relations. The 79.4 
per cent of the white men who reported the 
experience represented a total of 3,305, of 
which 0.57 per cent were below twenty-one 
years of age. Of the 3,305, 94.5 per cent were 
between twenty-one and twenty-eight years 
of age, in a distribution as follows: 


14.5 per cent were 21 years of age 
17.5 per cent were 22 years of age 
15.6 per cent were 23 years of age 
13.2 per cent were 24 years of age 
11.4 per cent were 25 yeers of age 
10.5 per cent were 26 years of age 
9.3 per cent were 27 years of age 
2.1 per cent were 28 years of age 
4.6 per cent of the white nonvirgin men 
were above twenty-nine years of age 
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We found that, of the 79.4 per cent of 
nonvirgin white men, 71 per cent of this 
group had had sex relations with nice girls 
or with both nice girls and prostitutes. That 
is, 56.3 per cent of all the white men studied 
had had sex relations with nice girls. 

It does not follow from this, of course, 
that half of all “‘nice” girls in a community 
have had sex relations. It is clear from these 
figures, however, that a very significant 
proportion of the women in the population 
is involved in premarital sex relations. We 
have noted that it might be argued that the 
high percentage of men who had their sex 
contacts with nice girls might be discounted 
by the fact that the same nice girl repre- 
sented the contacts of several men. To be 
balanced against this, our sampling shows 
that, in a large proportion of cases, men 
have had sex relations with more than one 
nice girl and, in many cases, many more 
than one nice girl. 

Of the group sampled (996 men), 21.8 per 
cent had had sex relations with one nice 
girl, and 78.2 per cent had had sex relations 
with more than one nice girl. The 78.2 per 
cent was composed as follows: 13.2 per cent 
with two, 12.5 per cent with three, 22.2 per 
cent with four to six, and 29.5 per cent with 
seven or more nice girls. 

The sample of 716 cases of white men 
who had had sex relations with nice girls 
showed that 65.3 per cent of the women con- 
tacted were of approximately the same age, 
or younger, than the men. Of the remaining 
39.6 per cent, two-thirds of the women were 
either two years, or less, older than the 
men. 

Of the nonvirgins, 28.6 per cent had had 
experience with prostitutes only. Our re- 
cording of the type of women with whom 
each man subsequently had sex contacts 
after the first sexual intercourse (nice girls 
or prostitutes) seems to us important, be- 
cause it gives some idea whether any large 
number of marriageable women may be ex- 
posed to the possibility of venereal disease 
by exposed men. Of the nonvirgins, 36 per 
cent had their contacts first with prostitutes 
and then with nice girls; 17.6 per cent had 
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first sex contacts with nice girls and then 
followed with experience with prostitutes. 
The remaining 18 per cent of the men were 
not asked for data on this point. 

If the group of men who had sex experi- 
ence is classified according to the age at 
which they first had sex relations, an inter- 
esting and instructive series of facts 
emerges: 


By age 15, 21.3 per cent had had intercourse 
By age 16, 36.0 per cent had had intercourse 
By age 17, 51.0 per cent had had intercourse 
By age 18, 63.0 per cent had had intercourse 
By age 19, 77.2 per cent had had intercourse 
By age 20, 86.3 per cent had had intercourse 
By age 21, 92.8 per cent had had intercourse 


These facts make clear that by age six- 
teen, one-third of the group of boys, by age 
seventeen, one-half of the group, and by age 
eighteen, two-thirds of the group will have 
had sexerelations. In other words, by the 
average age of high-school graduation 
(eighteen), two-thirds of all boys will have 
had their first sex experience. Furthermore, 
nearly all those who are going to have inter- 
course outside of marriage will have done so 
by age twenty-one. These figures have sig- 
nificance for educators. Instruction should 
be completed before the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth years if it is to pre- 
cede first sex experience. 

Terman’s supposition that much of pre- 
marital intercourse was, and will continue 
to be, with future spouse only would appear 
to be overconservative in the light of our 
findings. Our entire group is unmarried, and 
yet a large number of cases reported involve- 
ment with more than one nice girl.5 

The figures on masturbation are interest- 
ing and instructive. The total number of 
men admitting masturbation at one time or 
another in their lives was 89.7 per cent of 
the nonvirgins and 87.3 per cent of the 
virgins. What surprised us greatly was that 
52.4 per cent of the nonvirgins who ad- 


5’ Further investigation was undertaken to ob- 
tain information on the number of men who married 
or intended to marry their first sex contacts. This 
will be reported in a subsequent paper. 
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mitted masturbation admitted continuing it 
up to the time of our examination. Although 
the denial rate was slightly higher in the 
virgins, the continuing rate was much 
higher. The number of virgins who admit 
continuing masturbation was 75.6 per cent. 
We have no information as to the frequency 
of masturbation. Although the percentage 
of men who admitted masturbation at some 
period is somewhat lower than present-day 
scientific opinion holds to be likely, the rate 
of admitted masturbation continuing into 
adult life is very high, especially since four- 
fifths of the men who continued masturba- 
tion had already started having sex rela- 
tions. It seems to us further evidence that 
our responses are reliable. If 50-75 per cent 
of men wil] admit masturbating in adult life, 
we feel that it is not probable that they 
would deceive on less sensitive points. 

We believe that this high rate of con- 
tinuing masturbation will force us to modify 
our opinion on another point. Physicians 
and instructors in sex hygiene usually state 
that sex tension is relieved by nocturnal 
emissions and that continence therefore be- 
comes a simple matter. Apparently con- 
tinence does not solve the issue for the great 
majority of men who, when they do not find 
partners for intercourse, continue to mas- 
turbate. 

We are not including figures on the ages 
of the beginning of masturbation because 
we became doubtful whether the men re- 
membered the facts accurately. 

We have some reason to believe that the 
percentage of the total number of men who 
deny ever having masturbated is a little too 
high, because the questioning on this point 
in the earliest group of our cases was faulty. 
Progressive experience in questioning caused 
us to conclude that many inductees did not 
know the meaning of the word ‘‘masturba- 
tion.” We received confused answers until 
we substituted words of the street. Our final 
question was: “At what age did you start to 
‘jerk off’—twelve, thirteen, or fourteen?” 
This form of question brought a definitely 
higher percentage of admission. 
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The percentage of homosexuality® ad- 
mitted or suspected in the group we ex- 
amined is dramatically lower than the per- 
centages given in previous studies. Havelock 
Ellis placed the incidence of overt homo- 
sexuality in England at 2-5 per cent of 
urban populations. He estimated that 2 per 
cent of the general English urban popula- 
tion is overtly homosexual and 5 per cent of 
the cultured urban middle class.’ In our 
material the percentage is extremely low (15 
cases in 4,100, or 0.36 per cent). That is the 
more significant because we were specifically 
instructed by mobilization medical stand- 
ards to exclude homosexuals. At that time 
the New York draft boards generally re- 
jected homosexuals before they came to in- 
duction, and that may partially account for 
our low figure. Whenever homosexuality was 
suspected, therefore, specific questions were 
asked, and, even with denials, latency was 
noted. In spite of this careful check, the per- 
centage we discovered remained extremely 
small. In Maryland we obtained figures not 
only for the group examined by us personal- 
ly but for the whole group examined by the 
Maryland Selective Service. The percentage 
for this group was even lower—o.1—but 
this was to be expected because psychiatric 
examinations were not conducted by most 
of the local draft boards. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This report represents a cross-section of 
the population, because it includes the total 
number of cases examined by the two au- 
thors in the course of their Selective Service 
and induction work without any exclusions. 
The 4,600 sex histories represent a complete 
educational, economic, and social sampling 
of the population. All interviews were pri- 
vate and direct, This investigation revealed: 

1. Of white single men between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-eight, 20 per cent 


® By “homosexuality” we refer only to cases of 
frank inversion; we do not mean the occasional, 
casual, passive homosexual experience. 


7 Havelock Ellis, Psychology of Sex (1910; 
rev. ed.; New York: Random House, 1936). 
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are virgins. Virginity rate tends to increase 
with the length of the period of education. 
In less degree, it increases with higher eco- 
nomic status of the family. It is variably in- 
fluenced by religious affiliation. It does not 
vary between urban and rural population. 

2. Of the nonvirginal men, 71 per cent— 
or 56 per cent of all the white men ex- 
amined—had had sex relations with nice 
(marriageable) girls. This would indicate 
that a significant proportion of the mar- 
riageable girls in the communities we stud- 
ied have had sex relations before marriage. 
All except 20 per cent of this nonvirginal 
group had had sex relations with more than 
one nice girl. 

3. By the age of eighteen, 63 per cent, and 
by the age of twenty-one, 92.8 per cei:', of 
all unmarried nonvirginal men had had their 
first sexual intercourse. 

4. Of the nonvirgins, go per cent, and of 
the virgins, 87 per cent, admitted masturba- 
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tion at some time in their lives; 52 per cent 
of the nonvirgins and 75 per cent of the 
virgins admitted continued masturbation up 
to the time of our examination, at ages rang- 
ing from twenty-one to twenty-eight and, in 
some cases, to thirty-five. 

5. The percentage of homosexuality in 
our group is much lower than that reported 
by previous investigators. In psychiatric in- 
vestigations of 4,100 men, we found 15 
cases, or 0.36 per cent. The percentage re- 
jected for homosexuality in all the Balti- 
more Selective Service examinations was 
even lower (0.1). 

6. The Negro group of 500 men had a 
virginity rate of 0.8 per cent, and practically 
the entire Negro group reported their sexual 
contacts as with nice (marriageable) girls. 
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SOCIAL PLANNING AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


SVEND RIEMER 


ABSTRACT 


Social planning is a new principle of social organization that penetrates our society with a maze of 
“unorthodox’”’ procedures in the economic and social field. If identified with either “scientific prediction” 
or “bureaucracy,”’ the unique features of social planning are obscured. Three criteria are proposed: (1) the 
concern with the concrete detail of its subject matter, (2) the co-ordination of diversified professional skills, 
and (3) the proclamation and specification of values. Running counter to the scientific, administrative, and 

litical traditions of the nineteenth century, planning invites a unified treatment of apparent inconsistencies 
in our economic, social, political, and educational institutions. 


Social planning today permeates the life 
of the country. This is not a war phenome- 
non only. The roots of social planning, as a 
matter of fact, reach far back into the very 
beginnings of the industrialization process." 
To be sure, social order is based today pri- 
marily upon a system of free competition 
and the market as an organizing principle; 
but we are confronted—to say the least— 
with a maze of “‘unorthodox”’ procedures in 
the economic and the social field. As a rule, 
all elements of social planning are looked 
upon as a series of temporary adjustments 
to abnormal disturbances, such as war or 
economic depression. These measures, how- 
ever, have gained sufficient prominence to 
warrant a systematic analysis.’ 

Unfortunately, the discussion of social 
planning has proceeded under a handicap. 
It has been customary to identify social 
planning with either “scientific prediction” 

t “To plan or not to plan is no real issue. Planning 
even of economic affairs has existed at all levels of 
our national life, both public and private, since 
the beginning of our history’”’ (Charles E. Merriam, 


“The Possibilities of Planning,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIX [March, 1944], 397). 


2A somewhat different attempt to define social 
planning is presented by Arthur Lewis Wood in 
“The Structure of Social Planning,” Social Forces, 
XXII (May, 1944), 308 ff. The author relates the 
problems of planning to the traditional means-ends 
discussions and elaborates on problems of control. 
He offers a comprehensive bibliography on the the- 
oretical discussion of social planning. 


3 Leonard Doob, Plans of Men (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944); Talcott Parsons, The Struc- 
ture of Social Action (New York and London: Mc- 
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or “bureaucratic” procedures.4 The result 
has been—at best—an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of terminology and—at worst—an 
ideologically tinted confusion of issues. 

Social planning is characterized by three 
criteria. These criteria are substantially re- 
lated to each other, but it seems difficult, at 
present, to subsume them under one general 
principle. They constitute three different 
aspects of one and the same syndrome: 
(1) Social planning is concerned with the 
concrete detail of its subject matter. (2) So- 
cial planning co-ordinates diversified techni- 
cal skills and professional training. (3) Social 
planning calls for the proclamation and 
specification of values.s 


Graw-Hill Book Co., 1937), particularly, chap. ii, 
“The Unit of Action Systems,” pp. 43-51; Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, “Is Accurate Social Planning Possible?” 
American Sociological Review, I (February, 1936), 
12-25. 


‘Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944). 


5’Qur theoretical statement coincides surpris- 
ingly well with the following discussion of “three 
distinct phases” in practical planning activities: 
“The process of planning involves three distinct 
phases. The first task of state planning is to obtain 
an estimate of the situation and the tendencies. ... . 
The second phase of planning, which must proceed 
simultaneously with the third, is the formulation of 
a plan for dealing with the problem..... Finally, 
the process of State planning involves the correlation 
of plans of individual State departments” (The 
Future State Planning [a report to the Advisory 
Committee by the State Planning Review Group, 
National Resources Committee, Washington, D.C., 
1938], p. 11). 


| 
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1. That social planning is concerned with 
the concrete detail of its objective may not 
seem, at first glance, to deserve any special 
attention. All science is preoccupied even 
with the minor details in its field of observa- 
tion. But every particular scientific ap- 
proach is limited, also, by the frame of refer- 
ence to which it is committed. All details 
may be of relevance, but some of them are 
relevant simply as data of which cognizance 
must be taken, while others enter into that 
system of functional relationships which a 
given frame of reference tries to investigate. 
Scientific endeavors directed at the mastery 
of man’s environment are limited in that 
they focus attention upon particular sets of 
cause and effect relationships. Economic or 
political or technological conditions are 
elucidated one by one. Predictions are made 
with only isolated factors in mind. The pene- 
tration of the future is limited to one par- 
ticular aspect only. 

In social planning the emphasis is on the 
projection of a concrete master-plan into the 
future. To be sure, the penetration of the 
full detail of all causal cross-relations in- 
volved in the planning process will appear 
as a task ad infinitum. In any planning re- 
port on housing, on neighborhood develop- 
ment, or on the exploitation of the natural 
and human resources of an area, it will never 
be possible to obtain complete photographic 
fidelity. Yet the challenge is ever present to 
extend the investigation into further angles 
of the situation at hand. The planning task 
is never fulfilled. The conclusions are never 
as final as those obtained in scientific inves- 
tigations which set their own limitations in 
the definition of their problems. There is no 
distinction in planning between relevant and 
irrelevant facts; there is only a distinction 
between conditions of first, second, and 
third importance; a distinction which un- 
avoidably implies value judgments.° 

6The emphasis upon “social significance’’ in 
the process of problem selection has been stressed 
by various authors such as Gunnar Myrdal, Robert 
Lynd, and Karl Mannheim. See Karl Mannheim’s 
Diagnosis of Our Time (New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1944), p. 73. “It was exactly this kind 
of neutralization which brought about a mental 
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2. Social planning is predicated upon the 
co-ordination of technical] skills and profes- 
sional training. The need for such co-opera- 
tion follows from the above definition of the 
planning task. No isolated problem is ab- 
stracted in social planning to be dealt with 
successfully by either architect or engineer, 
land economist or sociologist. Ideally, all 
skills have to be invested, all viewpoints 
have to be brought to bear upon the master- 
plan that is projected into the future. 

To be sure, city plans have been laid out 
with only the interests of the architect in 
mind. Resettlement programs have been 
carried through under the guidance of the 
agricultural economist only. As our defini- 
tion would have it, such measures fall short 
of the challenge offered in social planning. 
They represent applied science and do not 
accept social planning as a comprehensive 
principle of social organization. 

Not only are all scientific disciplines and 
fields of technological knowledge challenged 
to make their unique contribution to any 
planning task. Practical needs will fre- 
quently emphasize or stimulate the creation 
of new borderline sciences. In the organiza- 
tion of planning projects the new function of 
the “co-ordinator” originates to meet the 
need for arbitration and the well-balanced 
mobilization of different scientific contribu- 
tions.” 

3. The most definite break with traditions 


climate which from the very outset discouraged 
every attempt to make a distinction between essen- 
tial and non-essential issues. The academic mind 
was proud of paying the greatest possible attention 
to trifles and ridiculing those who wanted first 
things to come first.” For a different opinion see the 
writings of George Lundberg, e.g.: “The Growth of 
Scientific Method,” American Journal of Sociology, 
L (May, 1945), 502-13. 


7 For a good discussion of the sociologist’s part in 
a co-operative planning project see Carl C. Taylor, 
“The Sociologist’s Part in Planning the Columbia 
Basin,” American Sociological Review, I1 (June, 
1946), 323. 

Prerequisites for efficient team work with other 
professionals in the social sciences were stated in 
the discussion of the above-mentioned paper by 
Marion Clawson, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
ibid., p. 332. 
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in the field of social organization and scien- 
tific inquiry is indicated by the third crite- 
rion. Planning problems do not find their 
solution by the assignment of efficient means 
to the obtainment of a set goal. Upon the 
planning expert rests the responsibility of 
defining a system of values worth striving 
for. This necessity is frequently obscured by 
the delegation of power to the social planner 
in terms of truisms. He is called upon to plan 
for the “‘welfare of the community,” but it 
is left to him to specify such general state- 
ments in terms of tangible objectives that 
can serve as a guide for concerted com- 
munity action.® 

It has been noted by various authors that 
the means-ends discussion receives an un- 
usual twist in the consideration of planning 
problems.’ The attempt has been made—by 
Robert Lynd, for example—to settle the 
matter by proclaiming once and for all a set 
of socia] values that are sufficiently general 
to be accepted by everybody.® Unfor- 


§ Note the unavoidable vagueness in the formu- 
lation of comprehensive planning goals by the 
National Resources Planning Board: 

“TI. The fullest possible development of the 
human personality, in relation to the common good, 
in a framework of freedoms and rights, of justice, 
liberty, equality, and the consent of the governed. 

“II. The fullest possible development of the pro- 
ductive potential of all of our resources, material and 
human, with full employment, continuity of in- 
come, equal access to minimum security and living 
standards, and a balance between economic stability 
and social adventure. 

“TTI. An effective jural order of the world out- 
lawing violence and imperialism, old or new fash- 
ioned, in international relations; and permitting 
and energizing the fullest development of resources 
and rights everywhere. .... 

It is the official purpose of the T.V.A. to “foster 
an orderly and proper physical, economic, and social 
development of the area.’’ Although there are further 
specifications about the functions of this govern- 
ment corporation, the planning officials are operat- 
ing within a wide framework of responsibilities and 
are challenged to use their initiative. 


9Cf. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), Vol. II, Appen. 
II, “A Methodological Note on Facts and Valuations 
in Social Science.” 


%©Cf. Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What? 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939). 
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tunately, this miracle can never be per- 
formed without the introduction of a con- 
siderable amount of word-magic. Contradic- 
tory values, such as the desire for the “reali- 
zation of personal powers” and the craving 
for “physical and psychological security,” 
stand side by side as goals to be obtained by 
a well-guided process of social planning. 
Political opinions will not clash on this level 
of abstraction. They will clash, however, 
when it comes to a specification of these 
values, when their relative importance will 
be weighed and when various instrumentali- 
ties are recommended for the fulfilment of 
these basic desires.” 

We run into a somewhat different con- 
fusion of issues wherever the controversy of 
“planning versus freedom” raises its ugly 
head. The all-out opponents of social plan- 
ning usually gain their point by a proper 
definition of the planning process which en- 
tails restriction and the usurpation of dic- 
tatorial powers by an uncontrolled bureauc- 
racy. The promoters of social planning, on 
the other hand, do not refrain either from 
ideological hypostatizations. Aware of the 
need for a definition of planning ends and 
purposes, they gain their point by phrasing 
the general planning objectives in such a 
manner as to take the wind out of the sails 
of their opponents. They advocate “plan- 
ning for freedom,” a scarcely objectionable 
but not very articulate undertaking." 


tt The notion that the formulation of values and 
the specification of values should be looked upon as 
part of the planning process itself seems to be sup- 
ported by the well-recognized need to “keep 
planning flexible” and not firmly aitached to pre- 
established goals. Cf., e.g., Neal C. Gross, “A Post 
Mortem on County Planning,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XXV (August, 1943), 645. The author 
introduces a distinction between “planning” and 
“design.’’ Design is rigid while planning has to re- 
main flexible. 


™ The problem involved in the usurpation of 
power by a bureaucratic system that becomes an 
end in itself was discussed by Reinhard Bendix, 
“Bureaucracy and the Problem of Power,” Public 
Administration Review, summer, 1945, pp. 194-209. 


"8 Cf. Mannheim, op. cit., p. 7: “We shall have 
to make a distinction between planning for | 


Under the circumstances, we may do well 
to avoid the futile attempt of committing 
ourselves, once and for all, to a series of 
planning objectives of general validity. It 
seems called for, rather, to make the procla- 
mation of ends and their specification in 
terms of tangible objectives and the choice 
of adequate social and technological instru- 
mentalities part of the planning process it- 
self. This does not do injustice to those phe- 
nomena with which we are concerned. The 
objectives of planning are seldom strictly 
defined as the process gets under way. 
Thereby, as a matter of fact, socia] planning 
is distinguished from other processes of 
bureaucratic execution. 

If the determination of values is made 
part of the planning process itself, it will be 
impossible for the planning promoter to ask 


uniformity and planning for freedom and variety. 
In both cases coordination plays a great role, co- 
ordination of the means of social techniques such 
as education, propaganda, administration, etc.; 
but there is a difference between coordination in the 
spirit of monotony and coordination in the spirit of 
variety.”’ And p. 20: “But there must be something, 
a third way, between totalitarian regimentation, on 
the one hand, and the complete disintegration of the 
value system at the stage of laisser-faire on the other, 
what I call the democratic pattern of planning for 
freedom. It consists essentially in the reverse of a 
dictatorial imposition of external controls. Its meth- 
od is either to find new ways to free the genuine and 
spontaneous social controls from the disintegrating 
effects of mass society, or else to invent new tech- 
niques which perform the function of democratic 
self-regulation on a higher plane of awareness and 
purposeful organization.” 

Cf. also Merriam, op. cit., p. 404: “The fear 
that planning will interfere with the development of 
free industrial society is groundless. The very pur- 
pose of planning is to release human abilities, to 
broaden the field of opportunity, and to enlarge 
human liberty. We plan primarily for freedom; the 
ways and means and instruments are secondary to 
the main purpose. The right kind of planning—demo- 
cratic planning, is a guaranty of liberty and the only 
real assurance in our times that men can be free to 
make a wide range of choices.” 

For a discussion of the complicated relationship 
between freedom and planning see Hans Speier, 
“Freedom and Social Planning,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLII (January, 1937), 463-83. See also 
Barbara Wootton’s reply to Hayek, Freedom under 
Planning (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945). 
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for the blessings of the community with only 
his ulterior motives and his professional in- 
tegrity in mind. We are challenged to con- 
tinuous criticism and to constructive par- 
ticipation if we know that in social planning 
the specified ends as well as the means 
should be the object of consideration. There 
is a guaranty in this conception of social 
planning that we shall remain aware of the 
necessity of allocating initiative and of ar- 
bitrating policies in addition to the use of 
expert skills and scientific discoveries. 

Our definition of social planning may be 
as good as any other, but it is not neces- 
sarily better unless it does focus our atten- 
tion on some essential features in the general 
trend of change in our social order. Let us 
examine, first, how our definition fits into 
the discussion of basic economic institutions. 

Modern economic enterprise originates at 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution as 
a new principle of social organization. With- 
in the market economy of the nineteenth 
century the speculative adjustment to price 
and cost constellations determined economic 
success as well as prestige, impoverishment 
as well as the loss of social status both of 
individuals and of whole social strata of an 
extremely mobile society. In the very core of 
this institution, however, we are confronted 
with a paradox that was sooner or later to 
crush its limitations." 

Private economic enterprise is based on 
the assumption of free competition and au- 
tomatic adjustment to a given system of 
prices, while—at the same time—a break 
with these basic assumptions is economi- 
cally rewarded. Monopolistic operations are 
of the same date as the plea for free econom- 
ic competition. The monopoly, though, is 
only the most blatant self-contradiction of 
our market economy. From early days the 
calculations of the entrepreneur penetrated 
beyond the fringes of his own institution and 
the abstract price system. He “‘planned”’ his 


™ The paradoxical character of the price-and- 
profit system was discussed by Henry Pratt Fair- 
child in “Free Enterprise and Full Employment,” 
American Sociological Review, I (June, 1946), 271 ff. 
See also earlier publications by the same author. 
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productive activities—we may say—into 
the dynamic changes of supply-and-demand 
constellations. He built his speculations into 
the future. Contrary to the assumptions of 
orthodox economic theory, the dimension of 
time enters into the picture. We are con- 
fronted with a speculative interaction of 
entrepreneurs who orientate themselves at 
the anticipation of future trends of produc- 
tion and consumers’ demand. 

Thus, a considerable amount of actual 
planning has been part of our economic sys- 
tem since the first days of the Industrial 
Revolution. This was true, however, in a 
limited sense of the word only. It was plan- 
ning for profit. The concrete ends of eco- 
nomic pursuit were left outside of considera- 
tion, and behavior was guided by the ab- 
stract mechanism of the price system. In 
this “adjustive” market economy the full 
possibilities of social planning could never be 
realized. 

In spite of close statistical familiarity 
with the periodic business cycles of the nine- 
teenth century they have never been mas- 
tered in practice to the extent of a reliable 
prediction of the economic crisis. The many 
independent agents remained ensnared in a 
vicious problem of prediction that ap- 
proaches the famous riddle of Achilles and 
the turtle. When, on the basis of previous 
experience, the individual entrepreneurs 
foresaw the approaching crisis and acted 
accordingly, their very foresight represented 
in itself a change in the prevailing institu- 
tional conditions. With observer and agent 
identical, prediction changed the facts upon 
which it was founded and, thus, always 
limped a step behind the economic reality of 
the day. This type of economic planning 
was bound to defeat its own ends. 

Later economic theory—pushing forward 
into the realm of a “dynamic equilibrium” — 
is concerned with the logical organization of 
a maze of producers’ and consumers’ pro- 
pensities. The effects of alternate reactions to 
innumerable possible changes in the supply 
situation, in the price level, etc., are fol- 
lowed through at the hand of more or less 
intricate equations which are all reducible 
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to one assumption based upon the institu- 
tion of market exchange, namely, that price 
times quantity of one commodity will equal 
price times quantity of any other com- 
modity against which it is exchanged on the 
market. ‘Economic planning,” here, con- 
sists of more and more refined calculations 
of consumer and producer relations to the 
market situation and attempts to manipu- 
late these reactions from central key posi- 
tions. 

This is obviously not social planning in 
terms of the above-mentioned criteria. Pre- 
diction proceeds on a high level of abstrac- 
tion. The production process is influenced 
not by detailed corrections in the supply- 
and-demand situation of specific goods but 
in a general manner through manipulations 
of the price level. The effects of such general 
stimulation are not controlled in their quan- 
titative extent. Planning is deficient inas- 
much as it is not concerned with the qualita- 
tive aspect of functionally interrelated 
goods and services. The institutional mecha- 
nism available for the control of the produc- 
tive process is not adequate to cope with the 
problem of disproportionate industrial ex- 
pansion. 

This inadequate perspective upon the na- 
tional production process is reflected in the 
wage dispute between the two large interest 
groups in our economic system. On a high 
level of abstraction both parties arrive at 
contradictory recommendations for eco- 
nomic policies. These theoretical justifica- 
tions for either wage increase or reduction 
are unqualified and absolute. They cannot 
be appeased or compromised. 

Wages are viewed as a cost factor, on the 
one hand, and as purchasing power, on the 
other. Their negative influence upon the 
profit incentive is emphasized by one group, 
their stimulating influence upon the market 
for consumer goods by the other. Who is 
right? The answer depends upon a detailed 
quantitative analysis. Both ways of reason- 
ing contain an element of truth. A valid 
judgment of the situation, however, cannot 
be offered on this level of abstraction. The 
two effects are likely to counteract each 


other. The exact consequences can be pre- 
dicted only on the basis of statistical analy- 
sis of any concrete situation. The conclusion 
can never be absolute but must be relative 
to specific circumstances and limited in the 
extent of recommended measures. 

The violent political, social, and economic 
upheavals of recent decades in the non- 
democratic countries have thrown an inter- 
esting light upon the above-mentioned issue. 
Both Russia and Germany restricted the 
standard of living and diverted productive 
capacity that might have been available for 
immediate consumption toward armaments 
and—in Russia—toward an industrializa- 
tion process of unprecedented scope. The 
problem of investment versus immediate 
consumption has been made an issue of con- 
scious planning with the industrial, eco- 
nomic, and political future of the nation in 
mind. In the democratic countries the out- 
come has been more or less left to the push 
and pull of forces which cater to the imme- 
diate advantages of the two pressure groups 
involved. 

In an era of widening national ambitions 
and power politics, in the era of the atomic 
bomb during which bids may well be made 
for world supremacy, such procedures seem 
rather obsolete. They were at the bottom of 
the great democracies’ failure to stem at an 
early date the tide of political expansion by 
those countries where the dictator had his 
hand at the switchboard of large-scale indus- 
trial policies. In the future we may want to 
institute procedures which throw these basic 
issues open to democratic arbitration and 
conscious direction. 

With our approach to the problem of 
planning, then, we have gained insight into 
the essentials of a thoroughgoing process of 
economic reorganization. We observe the 
gradual abandonment of an institutional 
setup in which small units were co-ordinated 
on the basis of abstract and automatic mar- 
ket orientation, in which economics appear 
as a specialized sphere of activities removed 
from technology and other instrumentalities 
in the productive process, and, furthermore, 
in which the consideration of values and of 
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the final goals of production is beyond the 
perspective of any participant in the eco- 
nomic life of the community. Our criteria of 
social planning furnish a tentative con- 
ceptualization of the general trend of change 
in our economic institutions. 

There are other significant and timely 
problems in the social sciences which be- 
come visible and amenable to an integrated 
approach by the use of our definition of so- 
cial planning. Sociological or sociopsycho- 
logical interpretations of our present social 
order tend to make use of two stereotypes, 
arranged in the dichotomy of the modern 
“entrepreneur,” on the one hand, and the 
“bureaucrat,” on the other. The two types 
are placed in juxtaposition: the entrepreneur 
being endowed with the qualities of inven- 
tiveness, initiative, and a speculative grasp 
into the future; the bureaucrat, best ex- 
emplified in the civil-service employee, char- 
acterized by reliability and careful precision 
in the execution of performances according 
to administrative rules or office regulations. 
Max Weber’s classic formulations of the 
problem are sufficiently well known not to 
need further elaboration." 

It will seem, however, that recent changes 
in our social institutions have placed a pene- 
trating discussion of their implications be- 
yond the reach of this traditional pair of 
concepts. Bureaucracy has moved into the 
large, modern, economic enterprise, and an 
increasing degree of responsibility for initia- 
tive is delegated to various branches of 
executive government. There arises, on the 
scene of administrative action, the some- 
what enigmatic figure of the government 
“expert” who makes contributions on the 
basis of his skills or his professional pro- 
ficiency as either engineer or architect, city- 
planner or economist, statistician or so- 
ciologist. In many instances the function of 
the expert is fairly wel] covered by the 


18 Now available in translation: H. H. Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 77-159 and 
196-245. See also Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic 
Structure and Personality,” Social Forces, XVIII 
(May, 1940), 560 ff. 
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stereotype of the ““bureaucrat’”’ who applies 
specific techniques to the obtainment of 
well-defined ends. With the extension of ad- 
ministrative action, however, in the fields of 
welfare and rehabilitation, of city-planning 
and rural conservation, etc., the function of 
the “expert” is by no means exhausted in 
the execution of routine jobs. He is charged 
to assume initiative. It is his task to propose 
new measures to the local or federal legisla- 
tures. He experiments with various methods 
and undertakes surveys in order to be able 
to define more specifically the needs of the 
community. 

Nor does the modern expert confine him- 
self to a clearly staked-out field of profes- 
sional competency.’® In the pursuit of his 
duties he finds it necessary to overstep ‘the 
border lines of his discipline. The very na- 
ture of his task will demand the co-operation 
with experts of different competency. His 
achievements will be measured, together 
with those of other experts, in the rather 
complex realm of general community wel- 
fare. His achievements, thus, will preclude 
precise measurement because of the multi- 
tude of cause-and-effect relationships that 
are entangled in the process of social plan- 
ning. 

Undoubtedly, the function of the “ex- 
pert” needs further investigation and the- 
oretical clarification. It might be possible to 
labor in this field of analysis with the tradi- 
tional dichotomy of “entrepreneur” and 
“bureaucrat.” As ideal types, these two con- 
cepts are not required to reflect reality as is 
but may be used in its interpretation, indi- 
cating the degree to which the characteris- 
tics of either are present in various positions 
of government or economic enterprise. 
There occurs, however, in the history of all 


*6With regard to the relationship between aca- 
demic social science and social planning cf. Robert 
K. Merton, “The Role of the Intellectual in Public 
Bureaucracy,” Social Forces, XXIII (May, 1945), 
405 ff.; Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man 
of Knowledge (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940); Lynd, op. cit.; Myrdal, op. cit., Appen. 
II, 1035-65; Reinhard Bendix, ‘Social Science 
and Social Action in Historical Perspective,” Ethics, 
LVI (April, 1946), 208 ff. 
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sciences, the moment at which a basic the- 
oretical framework needs so much patching- 
up by various supplementary theories and 
conceptual constructions to deal with the 
problems of the day that a more fundamen- 
tal reconsideration of the underlying the- 
oretical approach may be called for. Our 
attention is called to the function of social 
planning and the need for its conceptualiza- 
tion. 

The political scientist, today, is well 
aware that the theory of checks and bal- 
ances or the classical conception of the 
separation of powers require many qualifica- 
tions and additional comment if applied to 
contemporary government. Judiciary, legis- 
lature, and executive are by no means so 
clearly segregated as intended by a constitu- 
tion that dates back to the early days of 
industrialization. 

The interpretation of the Constitution it- 
self by the Supreme Court is clearly recog- 
nized as being more than exegesis of in- 
herent intentions. There is sufficient incon- 
gruity between an era that did not know of 
large holding companies or organized labor 
and our present problems to place an actual- 
ly policy-making responsibility in the hands 
of the Supreme Court. Needless to say, this 
was not contemplated in its original concep- 
tion. 

The legislator, on the other hand, is re- 
stricted in his free personal initiative by 
party loyalties, by the consideration of pres- 
sure groups, by the contemplation of letters 
received from his constituency, and by the 
observation of the results from recent opin- 
ion polls. Committee work forces the legisla- 
tor to tasks of research, interviewing, statis- 
tical analysis, and social investigation that 
require expert competency in addition to 
leadership abilities in the formation of po- 
litical opinions. Bureaucratic and expert 
functions are strangely intermingled. The 
task of supplying legislative initiative is far 
too complex to be conceived in a clear-cut 
separation from executive operations. 

Another incisive change in our political 
traditions stems from the growing need for 
the assumption of initiative on the part of 


| 


executive government. There is a wide range 
of opinions on this issue. There are those 
who hold that even the modern planning 
expert is functioning within a given order, 
while the legislature determines direction 
and extent of actual building or engineering 
activities, and there are those who curse 
about “red tape” and whisper about a man- 
agerial revolution. 

There can be no doubt that an increasing 
number of government executives are bur- 
dened by far-flung responsibilities that are 
by no means circumscribed in detail. The 
executive finds himself frequently in the 
position of the professional city-manager 
who is asked—with the general welfare of 
the community in mind—to carry to the 
citizenry ideas about organizational and 
technical improvements and, furthermore, 
to challenge them to concerted action in new 
fields of endeavor where lack of planning 
and co-operation incurs waste of human and 
natural resources or causes phenomena of 
social disorganization. 

This type of “‘initiative” differs from the 
function originally assigned to the govern- 
ment executive. The transition is gradual 
enough, to be sure, to allow for various in- 
terpretations. The modern expert and plan- 
ning official acts on the basis of delegated 
authority. But the authority rendered often 
leaves a great amount of freedom to specify 
the ways and means by which to achieve 
“community welfare” and to give him the 
chance to proceed at his own discretion be- 
tween reappointment periods. The problem 
arises how to rearrange the checks and bal- 
ances of democratic government within an 
institutional setting that differs widely from 
the clear functional division of authority in 
the past. The ties between the expert and 
the people have to be reconsidered on a new 

The increasing interest in opinion polls in 
recent years is not a chance occurrence. 
There is growing need for instruments that 


17 The need for motivation in favor of planning 
is stressed by Robert S. Lynd in “The Implications 
of Economic Planning for Sociology,” American 
Sociological Review, IX (February, 1944), 14-20. 
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permit the expert to unburden himself of 
some of his responsibility and to reassure 
him of contact with the people for whom—in 
the last analysis—he is planning the layout 
of the urban fringe and for whom he is plan- 
ning family homes and neighborhoods and 
highways and park developments."* To what 
extent such measures will become the stand- 
ing equipment of the government expert in 
the future is hard to predict. Polling institu- 
tions, as we know, are already established in 
various branches of military and civilian 
government.’® Undoubtedly, the function of 
initiative and social as well as political lead- 
ership will have to be allocated with greater 
care than heretofore. If the determination of 
values and their specification is part and 
parcel of all planning activities, then the 
theory of the “separation of powers” is, in- 
deed, ready for overhauling and adaptation 
to modern conditions. 


How are we going to plan for the planner? 
How are we going to adapt our university 
education to the training of experts able to 
cope with the exigencies of social and eco- 
nomic planning activities??° The crisis of our 


8 The need of agreement between the planning 
expert and the population for which the plans are 
made is stressed by Bushrod W. Allin in “Is Plan- 
ning Compatible with Democracy?” in the American 
Journal of Sociology, LVII (January, 1937), 510 ff. 
His illustrations are taken from the work of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


9 For the use of public-opinion research in con- 
nection with practical planning purposes cf. Public 
Opinion on the City’s Budget Planning (Kansas 
City, Mo.: Civic Research Institute, 1943). The 
report is prepared by Don Cahalan, staff opinion 
research specialist. From the Introduction: “The 
Institute feels that the whole people should take 
more voice in the decisions—it believes that it is in 
the public interest to draw the people and the city 
government together in a discussion of war-time 
problems. For this reason the Institute conducted 
a city-wide opinion survey to ‘bring the mountain 
to Mohamet’: the people of Kansas City to their 
government.” 


2° Cf. John M. Gaus, “Planning for the Educa- 
tion of Planners,” Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, XXI1, 307 ff. The article is ac- 
companied by reports on planning curriculums at 
California, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, McGill, North Carolina, Syracuse, and 
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academic institutions is, as far as I can see, 
closely related to new demands that arise 
in an era of planning. 

It has been customary to view the crisis 
of modern university education as the result 
of an excess of specialization. Various com- 
promises are weighed today between the 
contradictory needs for professional training 
and for general intellectual orientation.” 
It seems more adequate, however, to place 
the controversy at a somewhat different 
angle. 

We are faced today by two principles of 
departmental organization in our universi- 
ties, one that is concerned with the separa- 
tion of different disciplines of thought fol- 
lowing the tradition of scientific problem 
isolation, the other concerned with different 
fields of observation and fields of practical 
activities in which the co-operation of differ- 
ent disciplines of thought may be called for. 
We are in the midst of many makeshift ad- 
justments to either point of view. There are 
departments of economics and sociology and 
political science, but there are also depart- 
ments of education and journalism and 
housing and social planning, al] staffed with 
sociologists and economis* ad political 


the University of Wisconsin. Se also Karl Mann- 
heim, Man and Society in a Time of Transition 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), p. 74, 
and Wootton, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 


The importance of “general education” was 
stressed in the well-known report of the Harvard 
Committee. See General Education in a Free Society 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945). 


scientists in somewhat embarrassing dupli- 
cation. 

The crisis, thus, is placed right in the 
midst of the field of professional training as 
such. The days are gone when the wearer of 
the old school tie took a degree in classics at 
Oxford and proceeded to a business position 
in downtown London. The problem is how 
adequately to equip the student for perform- 
ances which—by the very nature of our so- 
cial organization—will run across the bor- 
der lines of various scientific disciplines of 
thought. Perhaps the future will discrimi- 
nate between integrated professional train- 
ing, on the one hand, and the need for spe- 
cialized scientific research, on the other. 
Perhaps we are making it unnecessarily hard 
for the student today by leaving it to him to 
pick a good combination salad from our 
course offerings and permitting him to strug- 
gle with the rather difficult task of integrat- 
ing stray information i1.to the working tools 
that will make him useful to the community 
and furnish him with an income. 

It is the challenge of social planning, 
again, that invites us to consider the need 
for interdisciplinary co-operation. It is the 
responsibility involved in social planning, 
furthermore, that forces us to give more 
attention to the underlying assumptions and 
the traditionally accepted values upon 
which, in the various social sciences, we 
tacitly agree, to which we cling with a cer- 
tain amount of inertia, and upon which we 
build our argument and our conclusions. 
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SOCIAL ACTION IN AMERICAN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 


ABSTRACT 


Analysis of information given by denominational headquarters of Protestant churches in response to 
questionnaires indicates that churches feel a responsibility for social action. However, social-action pro- 
grams are still in the embryonic stage in all but a few denominations. Denominational grants for social- 
action departments are meager, personnel inadequate, and a trained social leadership lacking. 


One hears of the social gospel being 
preached in certain of the Protestant 
churches of America. In others the term 
“social gospel” is considered as synonymous 
with “modernism.” In some churches the 
feeling is that the gospel is individual, not 
social, and that the obligation of the church 
is not in the direction of social action. It 
would be of value to make a study of the 
national social-action programs of Protest- 
ant denominations to determine, if possible, 
the attitudes of the various denominations 
on the place of social action in the church. 

Since the Roman Catholic church has a 
well-organized social-action program and 
one which has been discussed at great 
length, it was decided to confine this study 
to the national social-action programs of 
Protestantism. For the purpose of this study 
the term “‘social action” is defined as an in- 
tentional, direct effort to modify the atti- 
tudes toward or change the action in any 
phase of social life such as government, la- 
bor, or recreation. This definition is very 
similar to the one adopted by the Lake 
Geneva Conference of 1937: “Christian so- 
cia] action is intelligently planned individual 
or group activity undertaken with a view to 
supporting, modifying, or basically changing 
the contemporary social order in such a way 
as will make our social institutions just and 
cooperative for the redemptive purposes of 
Christianity.” 

To get a description of the national so- 
cial-action program of Protestant denomina- 
tions a questionnaire was sent to the de- 
nominational headquarters of two hundred 
and forty religious groups in the United 


States.' On this questionnaire they were 
asked to give the following information: 
(1) official attitude of the church toward so- 
cial action; (2) national, state, and local pro- 
visions made for emphasizing social action; 
(3) number of people engaged in the ad- 
ministration of national social-action pro- 
grams; (4) the academic qualifications of 
those administering the national programs; 
(5) date of establishment of social-action 
programs; (6) annual appropriation for so- 
cial action; (7) areas of social action; (8) 
methods used to further programs of social 
action; and (9) estimation of the co-opera- 
tion of six different church groups. 

The chu ‘ groups are classified by the 
size of the pe ‘ular denominations: those 
with 1,000,00c .embers or more, 100,000- 
1,000,000 members, 5,000-100,000 members, 
and those with fewer than 5,000 members. 

All the eleven denominations with 1,000,- 
ooo members or more responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. These eleven denominations ac- 
count for approximately 29,000,000 of the 
36,000,000 Protestant church members in 


* Two hundred and fifty-six religious denomina- 
tions are given in the religious census of 1936. Ques- 
tionnaires were not sent to Catholic, Jewish, and 
certain other groups. In some instances question- 
naires were sent to non-Protestant groups because 
it is not always possible to determine how they classi- 
fy themselves. The study was made in the spring 
of 1945. 


2The response from the smallest groups was 
better than that of the next larger group because a 
shorter questionnaire was sent to the smaller de- 
nominations. The denominations with less than 
5,000 members were simply asked to check one of 
six statements which registered their general atti- 
tude toward social action. 
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the United States. Fifty-two per cent of the 
denominations with a membership of 100,- 
000-1,000,000 responded. These denomina- 
tions have approximately 3,000,000 mem- 
bers. Twenty-one per cent of those with 
§,000-100,000, and 25 per cent of those with 
less than 5,000 members responded to the 
questionnaire. The last two groups of de- 
nominations represent roughly 500,000 mem- 
bers. Responses were received, then, from 
the national headquarters of denominations 
which have 32,500,000 of the 36,000,000 
Protestant church members in the United 
States. 
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ment, “‘We believe in social action, but think 
it is not the purpose of the church to initiate 
social action” (see Table 1). 

Although the denominations with less 
than 5,000 members were not asked to 
check the same series of statements, one 
statement was the same on both lists of at- 
titudes toward social action. Only 4 per cent 
of the smallest churches checked the state- 
ment, ‘‘We believe the church should begin 
programs of social action in all areas of life.” 
The largest percentage (33.3 per cent) 
checked the statement, “We believe the 
church should teach only the Bible and that 


TABLE 1 


Attitude toward Social Action 


In Churches 
with Member- 
ship of 
1,000,000 
or More 


| In Churches 
| with Member- 
| ship of 

| 100,000- 

| 1,000,000 


In Churches 
with Member- 
ship of 
5,000- 
100,000 


PERCENTAGE OF DENOMINATIONS REPORTING GIVEN ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL ACTION 


In All De- 
nominations 


We believe in social action but think it is not the 
purpose of the church to initiate such action. . 
We believe the church should initiate programs of 
social action in all areas of life 

We believe the church should initiate programs of 
social action in many, but not all, areas of life. 

We believe the church should initiate programs of 
social action in only a few areas of life. . 

We believe the church should not initiate pro- 
grams of social action in any areas of life 


In general, the smaller the denomination, 
the more difficult it is to get a response from 
the church on social action. Letters received 
also indicated that many small denomina- 
tions have taken no official stand on the 
subject of social action and thus have noth- 
ing to report. 

In checking a series of five attitudes 
toward social action, 50 per cent of the 
denominations with 1,000,000 members or 
more indicated that they believed that the 
church should initiate programs of social 
action in all areas of life. Forty-three per 
cent of the churches with 100,000—1,000,000 
members indicated this was their belief. On 
the other hand, of the churches with 5,000- 
100,000 members, the largest percentage of 
those—47 per cent—checked the state- 


47.0% 


20. 


knowledge will change the lives of those 
taught so that they will make social condi- 
tions better.” 

In general, the larger the membership in 
a denomination, the more likely is the de- 
nomination to look with favor upon a social- 
action program. The smaller the denomina- 
tion, the more likely the emphasis is to be 

upon evangelism, with the denomination 
frowning upon efforts by the church as such 
to change social conditions. 

The Protestant Episcopal church and the 
Southern Baptist Convention believe that 
the church should initiate programs of social 
action in only a few areas of life. The United 
Lutheran Church in America believes the 
church should initiate programs of social ac- 
tion in many, but not all, areas of life. 
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It is interesting to note that three of the 
four representatives of the different Luther- 
an churches—the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America, and the 
American Lutheran Conference—checked 
the statement, “‘We believe in social action, 
but think it is not the purpose of the church 
to initiate such action.” However, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council which co-operates 
with the American Lutheran Conference 
and the United Lutheran church (approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 Lutherans) indicated that 
a social-action program had been started in 
1939 and that they had five men employed 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF DENOMINATIONS REPORTING FIVE TYPES OF 
LEADERSHIP FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
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local committees rather than national di- 
rectors for their social-action program (see 
Table 2). 

Approximately fifty people were em- 
ployed full time and twenty part time in 
social-action work in the forty-three de- 
nominations reporting. No information was 
given as to the academic training of nine- 
teen of these people. All those on whom in- 
formation is given had at least the A.B. de- 
gree—twenty-seven of these holding the 
M.A. degree, two holding Ph.D. degrees, 
and twelve holding honorary degrees. The 
largest denominations had more people em- 
ployed in social-action work, and a larger 


In Churches 


with Member- | with Member- | with Member- 
Leadership for Social Action ship of 


In Churches In Churches 


In All De- 
nominations 


ship of ship of 
100,000- 5,000— 
1,000,000 100,000 


National committees............. 83.3 
State committees. 66.6 
National organizations to sponsor 
particular phase of social action. . 33-3 


21.4% 17.6% 32.5% 
64.3 29.4 55.8 
35-7 17.6 37.2 
35-7 29.4 41.9 
2.4 11.8 16.3 


on a national scale to foster social action 
among the Lutherans. There is probably 
variation in feelings about church social ac- 
tion on the part of the Lutheran denomina- 
tions making up the National Lutheran 
Council. 

The most common leadership for social 
action is in national committees. Approxi- 
mately four out of five of the denominations 
of 1,000,000 members or more have national 
committees for social action, three out of 
four of those with memberships of 100,000- 
1,000,000, and three out of ten of those with 
5,000-100,000 members. Two out of three 
of the largest denominations have in addi- 
tion to national committees a national di- 
rector, state committees, and local commit- 
tees. The churches with 5,000~-1,000,000 
members are more likely to have state and 


percentage of these people had a Master’s 
degree. ‘Three of the four full-time people in 
the Protestant Episcopal church held a 
Master’s degree in social work. Three people 
in the Presbyterian church have had special 
graduate work leading to degrees in sociol- 
ogy. This indicates that some of the 
churches recognize the necessity for academ- 
ic training in the field of social action as well 
as seminary training. 

The Methodist church has seven people 
working full time in its social-action pro- 
gram; The Congregational Christian church 
employs six full-time and four part-time 
workers. Of the churches with 1,000,000 or 
more members only the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod Conference of North America have no 
full- or part-time people devoting their time 


1,000,000 i 
or More 
National directors. .............. 66.6% 
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to social action. The Northern Baptist Con- 
vention and the United Lutheran church 
have few workers, but their programs are 
very recent. 

The favorable attitude toward social ac- 
tion is one which has emerged rather recent- 
ly. Of the fourteen denominations reporting 
full-time paid officers for furthering social 
action, ten have initiated the program since 
1930, four since 1940. The first Protestant 
denominations to establish social-action pro- 
grams were the Methodist church in 1908 and 
the Disciples of Christ in 1910° (Table 3). 

Many denominations do not have a sepa- 
rate budget for their social-action program. 
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average budget of $2,300 for social action. 
The smaller churches did not have separate 
budgets for social-action work. 

The most emphasis in social action by 
large denominations is being given to labor 
relations, interracial conciliation, and urban 
social problems. Over 80 per cent of these 
denominations reported activity in these 
three matters. The denominations with 
100,000-1,000,000 members are exerting the 
greatest effort in the areas of labor relations, 
peace, delinquency control, and temperance. 
From 60 to 70 per cent of the denominations 
are engaged in such programs. The denomi- 
nations with 5,000-100,000 members are 


TABLE 3 


In Churches 
with Member- 
ship of 
1,000,000 
or More 


In Churches 


with Member- 


ship of 
100,000- 
1,000,000 


In Churches 
with Member- 
ship of 
5,000- 
100,000 


DATES OF ESTABLISHMENT OF FULL-TIME PAID OFFICE 
FOR FURTHERING SOCIAL ACTION 


In All De- 
nominations 


1900-10... I 
1910-20. . 
1920-30. 
1930-40. . . 
1940-—. 
None.. 


css 


Seven denominations of 1,000,000 members 
or more reported that a total of $134,000 was 
spent yearly on social action. Most of this 
amount was spent by three denominations, 
the Congregational Christians, $50,000; 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America, $40,000; and the Protestant Epis- 
copal, $25,000. The seven churches with 
100,000-1,000,000 members reported an 


3The Methodist church calls its national or- 
ganization for social action ‘““The Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service”; the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, “Council on Christian Social Progress”’; 
the National Baptist Convention, ‘““Commission of 
Social Service of National Baptist Convention”; 
Congregational Christian, “Council for Social 
Action”; Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America, “Board of Social Education and Ac- 
tion”; Disciples of Christ, ‘Department of Social 
Welfare”; United Lutheran church, “Board of 
Social Missions.” 


exerting the greatest effort in temperance; 
53 per cent are engaged in social action in 
this field. Peace, interracial conciliation, and 
gambling receive most attention after tem- 
perance. Thirty to 40 per cent have action 
programs in these three areas. The greatest 
difference in emphasis between the large and 
the small denominations is noted in labor re- 
lations. Ninety-two per cent of the former 
have social-action programs for labor but 
only 18 per cent of the latter. Eighty-three 
per cent of the largest denominations are in- 
terested in urban social problems, while 
only 18 per cent of the smallest groups are 
interested in them. Seventy-five per cent of 
the largest denominations are interested in 
rural social problems, but only 12 per cent 
of the smallest denominations. All sizes of 
denominations list least effort in the matter 
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of consumer education, mental hygiene, 
prostitution, and venereal disease. The lat- 
ter two rank the lowest in emphasis in all 
churches. Labor relations receives the high- 
est emphasis in churches with 100,000 mem- 
bers and up, while temperance is still the 
primary social problem for the churches of 
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less than 100,000 members. All sizes of de- 
nominations are showing great interest in 
interracial understanding, peace, and tem- 
perance (see Fig. 1). 

The most common, method used to foster 
social action is through literature distributed 
to Sunday schools, youth groups, missionary 
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Fig. 1.—Percentage of denominations reporting social action in seventeen areas classified by size of 


denominations. 


TABLE 4 


Methods Employed To Foster Social Action | 


In Churches 
| with Member- 


In Churches 
with Member- 
ship of 
100,000- 
1,000,000 


In Churches 
with Member- 
ship of 
5,000— 
100,000 


ship of 


nominations 
1,000,000 


Literature....... 
Sunday school 
Youth groups 
Missionary societies 
Ministers 
« Laymen of own denomination 
General public 
Other special groups 
Speaking 
Special conferences 
Films for distribution to church groups 
Efforts to influence federal and state legislatures. 
Research 
Projects 
Secular press......... 
Other methods 
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societies, ministers, and laymen.‘ The next 
most common method is through special 
talks, conferences, and efforts to influence 
state and federal legislation. The larger the 
denomination, the more is the emphasis in 
each of these areas. Three out of four of the 
largest denominations reported activity to 
influence state and federal legislation, while 
one out of three of the denominations of less 
than 1,000,000 membership reported ac- 
tivity to influence state and federal legisla- 
tion. Little use is being made of the secular 
press in attempts to foster social action. Six- 
teen per cent of all the denominations re- 
ported effort in the secular press (see Ta- 
ble 4). 

In response to the question as to what 
sort of co-operation the national officials of 
the denomination had received from six dif- 
ferent church groups, it was interesting to 
notice that in all sizes of denominations the 
greatest co-operation had come from youth 
and women’s groups. The least co-operation 
had come from laymen, state denomination- 
al leaders, and ministers. In the churches of 
1,000,000 members or more, 75 per cent of 


the youth groups were reported as having 
given good co-operation, 67 per cent of the 
women’s groups, but only 17 per cent of the 
laymen and 25 per cent of the ministers. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. This study indicates that within the 
last fifteen years the large Protestant de- 
nominations have become interested in 
Christian social action to the extent that 
they have set up national organizations and 
staffs to foster social action for the denomi- 
nations. 

2. The denominations representing most 
of the Protestant church membership have 
committed themselves as favoring social ac- 
tion by churches in all areas of life. 

3. Although Protestantism has taken a 
position in favor of Christian social action 
and many denominations have gone beyond 
the stage where they were content to pass 
resolutions favoring social action at their 


4The Congregational Christian «church pub- 
lishes a bulletin called Social Action which is de- 
voted to current social issues. 
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national conferences, the churches still have 
a long way to go before adequate organiza- 
tions, staffs, and budgets have been devel- 
oped to carry into effect an action program. 
One of the largest Protestant denominations, 
with 4,000,000 members, reports that they 
believe the church should initiate social ac- 
tion in all areas of life, yet their national or- 
ganization to develop this program consists 
of two people working one-fourth time on a 
budget of $1,000. 

4. The effectiveness of the action pro- 
grams is open to question. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the denominations with from 100,000 
to 1,000,000 members and 75 per cent of 
those with 1,000,000 or more members 
have social-action programs in rural social 
problems. Yet the rural sociologist is aware 
of the fact that the largest Protestant de- 
nominations are closing thousands of rural 
churches each year. Just what is the nature 
of the rural social-action program? Are Prot- 
estant churches educating a rural ministry 
which understands rural problems and one 
which has a vision of the importance of the 
rural church? Do the leaders of the national 
rural social-action programs realize the fu- 
ture outlook of a church that closes its doors 
to the people who are rearing the children of 
the nation? 

5. This study indicates that although the 
churches are interested in social action, their 
programs are still embryonic and have not 
developed into a potent force in modern so- 
ciety. Much social action is still placed in 
the hands of committees who, at state and 
national conferences, take the occasion to 
formulate and publicize resolution’ on the 
social evils of the day. 

6. Sociologists, in general, and rural so- 
ciologists, in particular, who are working 
with the state and national councils of 
churches should find a challenge in the vari- 
ous social-action programs of the churches. 
Sociologists could be of great service in ad- 
vising those interested in setting up pro- 
grams in home and family living, delin- 
quency prevention, interracial understand- 
ing, rural and urban social problems, and 
social legislation. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TESTING FOR LEADERSHIP 


JOSEPH W. EATON’ 


ABSTRACT 


Sociodramatic tests, combined with sociometric ratings, are used in the selection and screening of officers 
and specialists in the American and British armies. They show much promise on theoretical grounds of im- 
proving the validity of selection, but they were not based on rigorous scientific procedures. In only a few 
instances has it been possible so far to demonstrate some degree of validity. 


The selection of qualified: leaders is an 
important problem in most social institu- 
tions. Governments, business firms, schools, 
and other social organizations are vitally in- 
terested in putting the selection of leaders on 
as scientific a basis as possible. They are now 
using such methods as elections, appoint- 
ment by experts, civil service and other ex- 
aminations, but the results are often unsatis- 
factory to those who are led. 

In the selection of men for subordinate 
positions of leadership—civilservants, busi- 
ness executives, army officers—paper-pencil 
tests have been used. These have the disad- 
vantage that they do not measure social be- 
havior. An intelligence test or a personality 
inventory give little help when applicants 
for positions of social leadership must be se- 
lected, who have the ability to meet the pub- 
lic, of “making friends and influencing peo- 
ple.’”’ Many employers, such as the American 
Civil Service Commission try to remedy this 
shortcoming by supplementing written tests 
with oral interviews. Such interviews, how- 
ever, have important methodological short- 
comings, particularly if used to screen large 
numbers of individual applicants: 

* The views expressed are those of the author, not 
of the War Department. Special appreciation is due 
to E. D. Sisson, as well as J. L. Moreno, H. Brogden, 
and Gardner Murphy who read the manuscript and 
made many valuable suggestions. The experimental 
methods are referred to as “sociometric” and 
“sociodramatic” because of the familiarity of these 
terms to sociologists. No implication is intended 
that J. L. Moreno, who originated them in his 


writings, took part in the formulation of these par- 
ticular military leadership testing situations. 


2 In recognition of these shortcomings, the Ameri- 
can and British civil service commissions have been 


1. The nature, content, and length of the 
interview varies widely with each interviewer 
and his ability to draw out different candidates. 

2. The interviewer who does the rating of 
candidates is himself part of the oral test. 
He is occupied with thinking of responses to 
and asking new questions of the candidate. He 
is emotionally influenced by the candidate’s 
reaction to him. 

3. Individual interviews are not a good 
measure of a man’s social behavior. The capa- 
city to function well in the relaxing intimacy 
of most interview situations is not necessarily 
the same as the capacity to handle more com- 
plex social situations involving many people, 
as well as conflict and co-operation with them. 


During the war, selection of leaders be- 
came a problem of critical urgency. Most of 
the selection was made on the basis of con- 
ventional tests, interviews, and somebody’s 
intuition. 

In the American and British armies the 
desire to put the leadership selection process 
on a scientific basis was complicated by a 
lack of agreement concerning the criterion 
of “leadership.” Some thought of leadership 
as a co-operative function, as expressed by 


experimenting with “Group Oral Performance 
Tests.” Here groups of applicants are asked to dis- 
cuss a problem among themselves, under observa- 
tion of a passive group of examiners, who rate their 
performance. Only exploratory studies have been 
made. See “The Group Oral Performance Test” by 
Milton M. Mandell, in Public Personnel Review, 
October, 1946, pp. 209-12. Also, William Brody, 
personnel director, City of New York Health De- 
partment, 125 Worth St., New York, N.Y., has used 
group oral performance tests in the selection of pub- 
lic health officer trainees. Reports of his findings are 
in preparation. 
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Ordway Tead: “Leadership is the activity 
of influencing people to cooperate toward 
some goal which they come to find desir- 
able.’’3 Others, particularly traditional mili- 
tary men, thought of leadership as a domi- 
nating function, as defined in the Dictionary 
of Psychology: ‘Leadership is the role of one 
individual as initiator or organizer of group 
action in a community or herd.’’ 

Because of this lack of agreement it was 
difficult to set up valid indexes of leader- 
ship ability which would be subject to reli- 
able measurement. There was some vague 
general agreement that leadership required 
such things as general intelligence, technical 
knowledge, ability to act in social situations, 
judgment, and perseverance, but it was dif- 
ficult to define these concepts for operational 
purposes and for the construction of meas- 
urable indexes. 

Despite these hurdles, the American and 
British armies made a determined effort to 
select leaders on the basis of scientific pro- 
cedures. Classification tests and officer- 
candidate schools undoubtedly did some- 
thing to eliminate erratic guesswork, favor- 
itism, and pure chance in the selection proc- 
ess, giving those most highly qualified a 
more-than-even chance of being selected. 
But the American Army was not satisfied 
with the results achieved.‘ 

This article will deal with two sociological 
selection techniques—sociodrama and so- 
ciometry—which have been the subject of 
haphazard experimentation inseveralarmies. 
Despite the fact that the factual data avail- 
able are sketchy and inconclusive, they in- 
dicate a hypothesis that ultimately a higher 
degree of validity for the selection of leaders 
can be obtained through their use. 

Briefly, this hypothesis notes that it is 
useful (and particularly significant in a dem- 

3Ordway Tead, Art of Leadership (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), p. 20. 


4Howard C. Warren (ed.), Dictionary of Psy- 
chology (New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1934), 
p. 150. 

5’ The Personnel Research Section, the Adjutant 
General’s Office, United States Army, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is doing research work in 
improving selection procedures. 


ocratic society) to look upon the phenome- 
non of leadership as a social value and not 
merely as a psychological trait. To most psy- 
chologists, leadership denotes a complex 
pattern of individual behavior tendencies, 
such as “intelligence,” “extroversion.” “fi- 
nality of judgment,” “speed of decision,” 
and “stability.” They assume that there is 
a general quality of leadership. On this basis 
they proceed with the administration of in- 
dividual psychological tests to spot these 
leader-personalities. 

This view neglects the fact that qualifica- 
tions for leadership vary greatly for different 
positions. The individual behavior patterns 
that will be given recognition as indexes of 
leadership ability are not the same in a 
church, an army, a golf club, and a labor un- 
ion, or for different positions of leadership 
within each group. Leadership is a situation- 
ally defined capacity. The social values of 
the group—its objectives, interests, stand- 
ards, and mores—play an important part in 
determining what kind of personalities will 
be chosen for leadership. Murphy’s review of 
psychological leadership and. other trait 
measurements emphasizes this point.® 

These considerations form the theoretical 
basis for the claim that sociological tech- 
niques of leadership selection may have a 
higher potential validity than psychological 
tests. Psychological tests of intelligence or 
knowledge can be useful in eliminating tech- 
nically unqualified personnel from further 
consideration for leadership assignments. 
However, the final selection should test the 
applicant in a social situation similar to the 
ones in which he would be expected to as- 
sume leadership. It is in the light of this 
hypothesis that the sociodramatic and socio- 
metric experiments in leadership testing 
take on significance. 

Sociodramatic performance tests involve 
activity by an individyal or group in a social 

situation of simulated reality. The tests usual- 
ly include an audience of observers and par- 


6 Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, chap. xiv, 
“Measurement of the Adult Personality,” in Ex- 
perimental Social Psychology (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1937), pp. 769-888, esp. 830-35. 
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ticipants, who provide the necessary social 
environment. Sociometric ratings of the per- 
formance of the person tested, by the other 
participants, are often included. Socio- 
dramatic tests are constructed so that they 
require proficiency in as many components 
as possible of the capacity under test, such 
as technical skills, muscular abilities, and 
social adaptations. They are tests of the to- 
tal personality of the subject, designed to 
evaluate his over-all performance. Briefly, 
they are performance best in a social setting. 

Sociodramatic methods were used widely 
under such names as “maneuvers,” “per- 
formance tests,”’ or “‘simulated-action” tests 
in the American Army. Few of the officers 
responsible for the use of these tests in the 
training and classification of personnel ever 
heard of sociodrama or were acquainted 
with the literature.“ Their motivation was 
nontheoretical and pragmatic: they were 
often neither psychologists, sociologists, nor 
psychometricians. They looked upon these 
tests as common-sense hunches, “a good 
way” to make a qualitative evaluation of 
training and personnel. 

Sociodramatic tests of leadership and so- 
cial behavior have often been combined with 
sociometric measurements—ratings of indi- 
viduals by their co-workers, inferiors and/or 
superiors.’ The United States Army used 
such ratings in its Officers Candidate 
Schools, officer efficiency ratings, and in its 
selection program of officers. 

Many of the examples cited in this article 
were experienced personally by the writer as 
a test-subject during his service in the Amer- 
ican Army. The test procedures and meth- 
ods of scoring were highly subjective. The 
data often raise more questions than they 
answer. However, the focus of this article is 


6 See Psychodrama (New York: Beacon House 
Pub. Co., 1946); “The Advantages of the Socio- 
metric Approach to Problems of National Defense,” 
in Sociomeiry, IV, No. 3 (1941), 384-01; “Testing 
in Typical Life Situations,” in Sociometry, III, 
No. 4 (1940), 320-27; “Group Methods and Group 
Psychotherapy,” Sociometry (Mono. 5)—all written 
by J. L. Moreno. 


7See J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive (New 
York: Beacon House Pub. Co., 1934). 
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on methodology. These pragmatic testing 
devices are discussed to encourage research 
in developing more valid test instruments in 
the field of personality evaluation, the com- 
plexity of which has hitherto prevented the 
successful application of traditional paper- 
pencil and simple performance tests.*® 


MILITARY MANEUVERS 


Ever since the development of modern 
standing armies, maneuvers have been held 
to train and evaluate the performance of in- 
dividuals and military units. Teams of in- 
spectors would roam the maneuver area to 
rate the quality of performances. These rat- 
ings were highly subjective, with little valid- 
ity or reliability. The maneuvers were also 
often planned so haphazardly that it was 
difficult to estimate their relevance to situa- 
tions likely to arise in future combat. Some 
of the rating officers used superficial indexes 
of efficiency such as “cleanliness of uni- 
form,” “snappiness of drill,” “sociability of 
officers,” or gave undue considerations to 
spectacular actions which would be unlikely 
to take place under real combat conditions. 

Efforts to objectify maneuvers were be- 
gun previous to World War II. Precautions 
for military security make much of the rele- 
vant data inaccessible. However, it is known 
that the Command and Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, developed certain 
map-and-field problems which were repeated 
frequently so that the performance of one 
class of students could be compared to an- 
other. Every effort was made to have these 
tests correspond to situations likely to arise 
in a future war. The test results were con- 
sidered in the evaluation of the training 


8See Kurt Lewin’s experiments in democratic 
leadership: ‘Training in Democratic Leadership,” 
by Alex Bavelas and Kurt Lewin in Journal of 
Social and Abnormal Psychology, XXXVII, No. 37 
(January, 1942), 115-19; Leadership and Isolation 
by Helen Jennings (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1943), pp. 240; “Social Factors of the Work 
Situation,” by Delbert C. Miller, in American 
Sociological Review, XI, No. 3 (June, 1946), 300- 
314; “A Method for Evaluating Supervisory Per- 
sonnel,” by Eliot D. Chapple and Gordon Donald, 
Jr., in Harvard Business Review, XXIV, No. 2 
(winter, 1946), 197-214. 
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course, the level of individual achievement, 
and the selection of individuals for ad- 
vanced training and promotion. 

The sociodramatic performance tests used 
later by the Army Ground Forces, particu- 
larly at the Military Intelligence Training 
Center, were partly based on these experi- 
ences. It also appears that the performance 
tests of the German army and the British 
Army War Office Selection Boards played a 
part in the development of American socio- 
dramatic testing and will therefore be con- 
sidered briefly in this article. 


PERFORMANCE TESTING IN THE GERMAN 
ARMY? 


Reports from Germany available in 1941 « 


indicated that the qualitative evaluation of 
performance tests played an important role 
in the selection of officer candidates. Ans- 
bacher reported that applicants for commis- 
sions spent two days at a testing center, 
operated by a board of two military officers, 
one physician, and three psychologists. 
They were given paper-pencil intelligence 
tests and a battery of performance tests, 
some of which were sociodramatic. They in- 
cluded the following: 


1. A Choice-Reaction Test, in which the 
subject had to operate a number of levers and 
pedals to produce lights on a screen, according 
to frequently changing directions. 

2. A Comman Test [Fuehrerprobe] in which 
the soldier had to instruct a group of soldiers in 
performing a mechanical task, such as making 
wire coat hangers. 

3. Analysis of facial expression, handwrit- 
ing, speech quality. 

4. Individual performance tests in carrying 
out difficult commands under strain—to 
evaluate bodily agility, intellectual efficiency, 
reaction to tension, etc. 

5. Analysis of applicant’s life history, and a 
personal interview. 


On the basis of observations by the 
board, recommendations were made to a 
military commander concerning the suit- 
ability of candidates for training as officers 

*H. L. Ansbacher, “German Military Psychol- 
ogy,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXVIII (10941), 
370-92. Includes excellent bibliography. 
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in the Wehrmacht. These judgments were 
highly subjective. Although an attempt was 
made to score some of these tests, the scores 
were incidental. No findings concerning their 
validity or reliability have been reported. 
However, it appears that American military 
psychologists were influenced by these pro- 
cedures. 


TESTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY WAR OFFICE 
SELECTION BOARDS 


When England was faced with the sudden 
need in 1939 to expand her army, it was nec- 
essary to make a rapid selection of qualified 
officer candidates. The task was intrusted to 
a psychiatrist with the rank of brigadier 
general, who was assisted by a staff of quali- 
fied psychologists and psychiatrists. They 
established army War Office Selection 
Boards (W.O.S.B.) for making personality 
assessments of officers or officer candidates, 
to determine their suitability for various 
officer roles in the army.”° 

Each board had one or more teams of 
three officers: a senior army officer with wide 
military combat experience, a military test- 
ing officer of regimental rank and with com- 
bat experience, and a psychiatric officer. 
Each team observed a group of seven or 
eight men during their stay of three to five 
days at the selection center and made recom- 
mendations concerning their utilization by 
the army. 

An informal atmosphere prevailed at 
each board. Military restrictions were re- 
duced to a minimum, and comfortable living 
quarters were furnished. The officer-observ- 
ers mixed freely with their group of candi- 
dates. At the beginning, a battery of intelli- 
gence-and-knowledge tests was adminis- 

© J. D. Sutherland and G. A. Fitzpatrick, “Some 
Approaches to Group Problems in the British 
Army,” Group Psychotherapy (New York: Beacon 
House Pub. Co., 1945), pp. 205-17. The writer 
took part in a five day screening program conducted 
by one of the W.O.S.B. for psychological war- 
fare units of the American Army. The description 
of individual tests in this section is based on this 
experience. Reports from England indicate that a 
full account of the work done at W.O.S.B. is in 


preparation. It is scheduled for release by H. M. 
Stationary Office in the fall of 1947. 
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tered. At the end of the program, candidates 
were given personal interviews by members 
of their board. Much of the time was de- 
voted to the administration of sociodramatic 
performance tests. 


I. THE LEADERLESS-GROUP TESTS 


Several of the tests of the army W.O.S.B. 
were based on the leaderless-group tech- 
nique developed by Major W. R. Bion of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. A psychiatrist 
by training, Bion claims that this test gives 
a good indication of the capacity for mature 
and independent social relationship. In each 
test, a group of seven or eight individuals 
were given a common task. No indication 
was given as to whether individual or group 
performance was being judged. Each mem- 
ber was thus faced with a conflict between 
his desire to show his own ability and to get 
along with the other members of the group. 
He could work well only through others. 

In one test the group was taken to a ra- 
vine. They were to build a bridge within a 
specified time without anyone’s falling in. 
Boards and ropes of certain lengths could be 
found lying about near by. The building of 
the bridge required considerable ingenuity. 
The group had to formulate plans as to 
where to start building, what methods to 
use, and who was most qualified for the dif- 
ferent tasks. The problem was simple 
enough end used a definite enough number 
of implements to lend itself to standardiza- 
tion. 

In another test the group was asked to 
discuss a current problem. The contributions 
of each person and his manner of expression 
during the discussion were noted. After a 
certain period of time the group was asked 
to select one man to summarize the result of 
its findings. 

The final test evaluation was qualitative 
and based on what was called “empirical in- 
tuition.” Ranking of candidates in order of 
their merit, ratings on a five-point scale and 
the recording of certain objective test 
achievements were probably used in the 
initial stages of the interpretation of test 
results. 
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Il. GROUP-LEADERSHIP TESTS 

There were several tests of the W.O.S.B. 
in which a leader was appointed for the 
group, although each member was given an 
opportunity to serve as leader in the same 
or a very similar situation. 

One test involved a sand table, on which 
details of a tactical terrain were portrayed— 
roads, houses, railroads, rivers, woods, hills, 
etc. One of the officer-observers gave each 
leader a specific assignment, such as: “You 
are in charge of a patrol of seven men. You 
are at A. You have the job of blowing up 
the bridge at B by 12:00 p.m. The enemy 
positions are here. Your intelligence tells you 
the following facts about his equipment and 
plans. It is now 11:00 A.M. and raining, etc., 
etc.’”’ Each leader had to: (a) make a general 
pian of attack or defense; (b) assign definite 
tasks to each member of his patrol, giving 
each of them a briefing for contingencies 
which might arise. 

Here, too, it is not known what method 
of rating was used. The performance of each 
applicant may have been rated in such terms 
as “leadership,” “self-confidence,” “‘ability 
to formulate plans,” “ability to delegate au- 
thority,” etc. 

Another test of this type involved a group 
game of ‘‘blind war.” The test took place on 
a level grass field, about fifty by one hun- 
dred yards (see diagram). Each half of the 
field was assigned to a team. Six or seven 
members were completely blindfolded. They 
could move only at the direction of their 
leader, who was not blindfolded. He would 
command each man to move so many steps 
forward, backward, right, left, etc. The ob- 
ject of the attacking team was to pick up 
three straw bags at the extreme of the de- 
fending team’s territory and bring these 
bags into their area without being touched 
by a member of the defending team. The 
defenders could move only in their own 
area. Members of the attacking team who 
were touched by them were put into a 
“prison cage” behind the border of the de- 
fending team. They could be liberated there 
if touched by a member of their own team 
and if they succeeded in returning to their 
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own territory without again being touched 
by a defender. 

In this test applicants might have been 
rated on such bases as: ability to respond to 
instruction of leader; ability of leader to 
formulate a plan of attack or defense; abil- 
ity of leader to command and direct his six 
or seven men in a co-ordinated manner; or 
the score of each game in terms of the num- 
ber of prisoners taken by defenders and 
number of straw bags captured by attackers. 

No validity or reliability data are available 
for any of these tests. This writer was, how- 
ever, impressed by the fact that men in his 
group known to be very good or very bad 
leaders showed roughly similar behavior 
during these tests. 


Ill. TESTS OF INDIVIDUAL COURAGE 


The W.O.S.B. also had several individual 
performance tests, apparently designed to 
test physical courage of applicants in the 
presence of others. 

In one test, applicants were asked to 
climb a big oak tree. At a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet they had to jump from one of 
the branches two or three feet in the air to 
catch a suspended rope on which they could 
slide down. 

In another test a narrow board or a rope 
was suspended over a ravine. Applicants 
were asked to walk or swing along at a 
height of about fifteen feet and then jump 
down into a heap of dry leaves. 

These and other tests, similar to those 
used in the familiar United States Army ob- 
stacle courses, involved slight elements of 
danger as well as a minimum of physical 
dexterity. Their method of evaluation is not 
known to the writer. Performance at differ- 
ent stages of the tests as well as total time 
required might lend themselves to standard- 
ization. 

IV. AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRATIC 


SOCIOMETRICS IN THE BRITISH 
ARMY™ 


The routine method of selecting officers 
of the British army, through direct commis- 


Sutherland and Fitzpatrick, “Some Approaches 
to Group Problems in the British Army,” of. cit. 
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sions from civilian life or from the enlisted 
ranks by nomination by their commanding 
officers (‘‘autocratic” sociometrics), did not 
produce a sufficiently large number of quali- 
fied applicants. Early during World War II 
the following experiment was therefore in- 
stituted in several military units, ranging in 
size from an infantry regiment to a platoon. 

All enlisted men, noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and field grade officers were asked, sep- 
arately, to make anonymous nomination of 
members of their unit who would make good 
officers. In order to provide a strong motiva- 
tion to participate in these sociometric rat- 
ings, all groups were informed that some of 
the men selected by them might be returned 
to their units as officers. 

All soldiers who received strong support 
from one or more of the three rating groups 
were selected for screening by an army war 
office selection board. However, no study 
was made to determine the relative validity 
of recommendations by the three groups— 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and en- 
listed men. Sutherland and Fitzpatrick re- 
port only that many qualified officers were 
discovered by this method. Its fairness also 
had a strong appeal in all ranks and helped 
to raise morale. The experiment was not re- 
peated because the subsequent supply of 
officer candidates through normal channels 
of selection was adequate to meet existing 
needs.” 


ASSESSMENT OF PERSONNEL OF THE OFFICE 
OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 


Murray and MacKinnon’; report that 
sociodramatic and sociometric techniques 


% The American Army has made plans to use 
ratings by enlisted and civilian acquaintances 
among the selection procedures of enlisted men for 
attendance at Officers Candidate Schools. The new 
procedures are scheduled to come into effect in 
1947. See Army-Navy Journal, LXXXIV, No. 12 
(Nov. 23, 1946), 281-84 and 301-2. 


*3 Henry A. Murray and Donald W. MacKinnon, 
“Assessment of O.S.S. Personnel,” Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, X (March-April, 1946), pp. 76-80. 
For additional details see “A Good Man Is Hard 
To Find,” in Fortune Magazine, XXXIV (March, 
1946), 92-95 and 217-24. 
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were used in the screening of approximately 
five thousand and five hundred agents of the 
Office of Strategic Services during World 
War II, which borrowed heavily from meth- 
ods developed by the British W.O.S.B. The 
testing was done on a one hundred and 
eighteen acre estate near Fairfax, Virginia. 
The soldiers had to hide their real identity 
and live under the strain of adopting a fake 
one. During the testing period of three to 
four days they formed a classless society, 
without rank. A staff of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and sociologists administered the 
tests and made a qualitative evaluation of 
all candidates on a five-point scale on the 
basis of the following ten personality traits: 


. Motivation for O.S.S. service overseas 

. Energy and zest 

. Emotional stability 

. Social relations 

Leadership 

. Ability to keep secret information 

. Power of observation 

. Physical abilities 

. Practical intelligence in dealing with peo- 
ple, ideas, and things 

10. Ability to do effective propaganda 


The testing procedure included many 
conventional paper-pencil tests, interviews, 
projective tests of the Rohrschach type, and 
sociometric buddy ratings by members of 
each testing class by one another. Thirty- 
five lifelike sociodramatic tests were admin- 
istered to discover something about the per- 
sonality structure of each soidier—his loves, 
his hates, his reaction to pressure and failure, 
his ability to make friends, his aspirations, 
fears, and psychological weaknesses. They 
included the following types of test: 


I. STRESS INTERVIEW" 


The idea of using a stress test for selection 
purposes was first applied to the rating of 


4G. L. Freeman, G. E. Manson, E. T. Katzoff 
and J. H. Pathman, “The Stress Interview,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXXVII, No. 4 (Oct., 1942), 427-47. Also see 
G. L. Freeman, “Suggestions for a Standarized 
Stress Test,”’ Journal of General Psychology, XXXII 
(1945), 3-11. 
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police officers. Several psychologists devel- 
oped a mechanical apparatus at which two 
muscular operations had to be performed at 
the same time. The candidates were first 
given a change to learn to operate the ap- 
paratus. Then suddenly the trained raters 
started to reprimand and make confusing 
suggestions. A numerical score was devel- 
oped for rating characteristics such as emo- 
tionality; dominance; demeanor; inventive- 
ness; speed of adjustment; memory of rele- 
vant details and ego-orientation. The reli- 
ability coefficients reported were low, but 
the psychologists expressed the conviction 
that further experimentation with this tech- 
nique seemed justified. 

The O.S.S. used a different version: the 
applicant was told that he had just been 
caught in the secret files of a government 
department without authorization. He was 
given ten minutes to think of a good way to 
explain and justify his behavior. He was 
then subjected to a grilling cross-examina- 
tion under a blinding eye-level spotlight to 
break his defensive story and observe his be- 
havior when told that he had failed. 


II. TEST OF FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE'S 


In this test the applicant was given an 
impossible task. He was asked to construct 
a five-foot cube with seven diagonals by 


means of a glorified “tinker-toy.” Two 
trained staff members of the O.S.S. board, 
whose identity were not known to the sol- 
dier, were assigned to him to assist in the 
completion of the complicated task. They 
frequently made mistakes to thwart the per- 
son under test. One man would play the 
role of passive aide who was a bit slow and 
dull in following directions. The other aide 
showed impatience, lost his temper, was ar- 
rogant, and attacked the soldier’s personal 
weaknesses. The behavior of the applicant 
in this frustrating situation was observed 
carefully. 


‘Ss Much experimental work has been done with 
nonsocial frustration tests. See Alvin F. Zander, “A 
Study of Experimental Frustration,” Psychological 
Monograph, Vol. LVI, No. 3 (1944). Includes excel- 
lent bibliography. 
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Ill. OBSERVATION OF DETAIL TEST 


In this test the applicant was given the 
opportunity to observe a situation, such as 
the contents of a briefcase, a room, etc. Lat- 
er he was asked to describe what he saw. 
Whether numerical ratings were developed 
for this test is not known, but the construc- 
tion of such ratings may be possible. 


TESTS OF THE ARMY GROUND FORCES 


Sociodramatic tests were used by many 
units of the Army Ground Forces, although 
they often were not consciously recognized 
as tests. This article will limit itself to a 
brief discussion of two test situations which 
were used throughout the Army. No system- 
atic studies were undertaken to test their 
validity or reliability. One of them, the In- 
fantry infiltration course, was given to 
every soldier in basic training. The other, 
the Officers Candidate Schools, formed the 
basis for the selection of officers. 


I, THE INFANTRY INFILTRATION COURSE 


This test was administered to most sol- 
diers serving in the United States Army dur- 
ing World War II, as part of the battle-con- 
ditioning process. Each soldier had to crawl 
a distance of several hundred yards through 
mud, wire entanglements, and ditches. A 
“cover” of live machine-gun bullets was 
fired constantly a few inches above the 
crouching soldiers. Explosive charges were 
detonated at close proximity, covering the 
soldiers with mud and slush. A highly real- 
istic simulation of battle conditions was 
achieved, both physically and socially. No 
time limit was specified. It was generally 
considered to be a test of “‘courage” and the 
ability to “take it.” Soldiers who failed were 
often transferred into noncombat units. A 
general presumption prevailed that many 
soldiers who were likely to function poorly 
or break down under combat conditions 
could be detected with this type of test. 


II. OFFICER-CANDIDATE-SCHOOL SITUATIONS 


The officers candidate training course 
(O.C.S.), which lasted for three or four 
months, included large numbers of socio- 
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dramatic exercises. Every student was called 
upon to practice duties which he would have 
to perform as an officer, including the com- 
mand of troops, planning of action, person- 
nel administration, etc. The behavior of 
officer candidates during and after school 
hours was under close scrutiny of the school 
staff and fellow-students. Reactions to the 
difficulties, disappointments, and strains of 
school life were carefully observed. 

Sociometric ratings, called “buddy rat- 
ings,” were solicited from each student 
about all other students in his training com- 
pany to supplement the ratings of the school 
staff.*° These ratings played an important 
part in the decision of many school com- 
mandants on who should or should not be 
allowed to graduate. 

The United States Marine Corps spon- 
sored a study to determine the extent to 
which success in combat could be predicted 
by grades received at its O.C.S.17 Combat- 
proficiency rating sheets were sent to com- 
manding officers of recent O.C.S. graduates. 
Complete returns were received on one hun- 
dred and eighty-five second lieutenants who 
had been in actual combat. It was found that 
success in O.C.S. as measured by paper-pen- 
cil tests, such as a Personal Inventory sheet, 
General Classification and Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test grades, and final composite nu- 
merical O.C.S. grades were not significantly 
related to success in combat, as measured by 
the combat-proficiency report of command- 
ing officers. However, the buddy-rating 
scores were found to be the best predictor 
of the opinion held by senior combat officers 
in the field, with a tetrachoric correlation of 
.42. The report states:"* ““The evidence thus 
far presented points strongly to the conclu- 
sion that the men themselves are more ca- 

*6 The methodology used in the construction of 
such ratings is presented in ‘Personnel Classifica- 


tion Tests,” War Department Technical Manual 
TM 12-260, April, 1946, pp. 51-56. 

17 “Validation of Officer Selection Tests by 
Means of Combat Proficiency Ratings” (Medical 
Field Research Laboratory, Camp Lejeune, N.C., 
M. & S. Research Project No. X-620 [Sub. No, 
135]), Progress Reports Nos. 1 and 2. 


8 Progress Report No. 1, p. 10. 
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pable of picking their own leaders than are 
their instructors and training officers.” For 
example, if the buddy ratings had been used 
exclusively in the preselection of these 
O.C.S. graduates, the two lowest groups in 
combat ratings could have been eliminated 
by requiring a minimum score of 70. 


TESTS OF THE MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 
TRAINING CENTER 

At the Military Intelligence Center at 
Camp Ritchie, Md., as in the other Army 
schools, many sociodramatic performance 
tests were used to train soldiers and select 
the most qualified graduates for special as- 
signments and promotions. The writer at- 
tended this school as a student. For pur- 
poses of illustration, two tests are described 
in detail. 


I. THE NIGHT-ORIENTATION PROBLEM 


Each soldier was given a compass, a flash- 
light, and a map. Soldiers were taken in 
pairs by truck at night to a point unknown 
to them, with instructions to make their 
way to a point described by co-ordinates on 
their map. This test involved the solution of 
the following tasks: 


a) Identification of their location by night, by 
association of the terrain features with their 
map. The map might be in American, Ger- 
man, French, or English symbols, depend- 
ing upon the type of test desired. 

Use of the map and a compass to find the 
way through difficult terrain to the co- 
ordinates designated as the meeting point. 
Avoidance of swamps, rivers, and cliffs had 
to be planned for. 

Precautions of combat patrolling had to be 
observed. No open light could be used. 
Major roads had to be circumvented, and 
noises reduced to a minimum. Patrols 
sometimes roamed in the area to check on 
strict adherence to these test conditions. 


On arrival at the designated co-ordinates, 
soldiers were apparently scored on the fol- 
lowing: 

a) Time required for completion of the test. 

b) Method used to reach the objective, the 
route taken, and the manner in which 
difficulties were overcome. 
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This test involved a knowledge of map- 
reading, use of compass, and certain ele- 
ments of “leadership” and “‘courage”’ (dogs, 
barbed-wire fences, the darkness of night, 
cliffs, swamps, and rivers introduced a slight 
element of danger). The scoring was in 
rough qualitative terms. The fact that two 
soldiers were dropped together also reduced 
the value of the test for rating each student 
separately. 


II, INTERROGATION OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


This test took place in a tent containing 
a chair and a table. Documents taken froma 
German prisoner of war were handed to the 
student. An observer, who was seated in- 
conspicuously in a corner of the tent 
throughout the test, briefed the student. For 
example: “‘You are a prisoner-of-war inter- 
rogator for the 247th Infantry Regiment. 
We are planning to attack tonight. Find out 
what the enemy can do to us when we at- 
tack. What are his plans, his resources, and 
where are his positions.” 

At the command of the student, after he 
had familiarized himself with the documents 
available, the prisoner was brought in. Pris- 
oners were carefully trained soldier-actors. 
Most of them were anti-Nazi refugees who 
had been in Germany recently and who 
could portray their roles with unusual real- 
ism. Each “prisoner” had memorized his 
general role, which was in accord with the 
documents of which he was the supposed 
carrier. He had the kind of military informa- 
tion likely to be had by a German soldier of 
his rank and unit. This test required the fol- 
lowing skills in the interrogator: 

a) Knowledge of the organization of the Ger- 
man army and the functions generally per- 
formed by different units and individuals 
of different ranks 
Interpretation of actual captured enemy 
documents 
Ability to do effective interviewing by “siz- 
ing up” the prisoner to determine the most 
effective method of approach—threats, 
promises, straightforward questioning, 
camouflaged probing, etc. 

Effective interrogation of the prisoner for 

information he would be likely to have in 
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view of his assignment, rank, and general 
intelligence 

e) Evaluation and reporting of his findings by 
the student 


Each student took several practice inter- 
rogations at different levels of difficulty. The 
ratings were largely qualitative but played 
an important part in determining the pro- 
motion and future assignment of the grad- 
uates. 


OFFICER INTEGRATION FOR THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


Sociometric and sociodramatic devices 
are part of the selection procedure in current 
use by the War Department for picking offi- 
cers who will receive commissions in the 
Regular United States Army. An extensive 
research program is now in progress.’? For 
reasons of military security many important 
details cannot be disclosed at this stage of 
the selection program, under which about 
fifty thousand new Regular Army officers 
are being chosen. 

The criterion of selection was based on a 
sociometric rating device. To find out what 
an outstanding officer is like, officers of 
many different units were asked to rate one 
another as to the value of their services. All 
in all, over thirteen thousand were rated by 
several others who knew them well and had 
often served with them in combat. Ratings 
by officers of superior, equal, and inferior 
rank were included. Among the thirteen 
thousand there were approximately one 
thousand officers on whom all raters agreed 
that they were outstanding: one thousand 
were agreed to be average, and one thousand 
were agreed to be inferior. The remaining 
ten thousand officers were not rated clearly 
and consistently by all raters and were not 
used in the study.” 

The next step in the research was to dis- 
cover the attributes of outstanding, average, 
and inferior officers. Four readily adminis- 

19 Staff, Personnel Research Section, the Ad- 


jutant General’s Office, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

20 James Clarke, “Picking the gooo,” Infantry 
Journal, LVIII (July, 1946), 7-12. Presents an inter- 
esting detailed account of the research work. 
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tered tools of classification were developed, 
each of which was found to differentiate re- 
liably between the three categories of com- 
petence. The tests have a combined multiple 
correlation with the criterion of .67. 

Three of the classification tools, a General 
Survey Test, a “Biographical Information 
Blank, and Superior Officers Evaluation 
Reports are paper-pencil instruments. The 
fourth is a standardized sociodramatic inter- 
view of each applicant by a board of trained 
officers to test a candidate’s ability in deal- 
ing with people.” 

There are plans to follow up the careers of 
the officers selected with the help of these 
selection instruments in order to validate 
both the tests and the sociometric criterion 
on which they are based. 


WHO SHOULD DO THE RATING? 


It should be noted that a relatively demo- 
cratic type of sociometric rating was em- 
ployed, as officers of superior, equal, and in- 
ferior rank took part in the rating process. 
The possibility of including the ratings of en- 
listed men, particularly noncommissioned 
officers, in the criterion was considered by 
the research staff. Administrative difficulties 
prevented the collection of such ratings on a 
big scale. It is not yet known to what extent 
the lack of enlisted-men ratings decreases its 
validity. There are some indications that 
such ratings would not differ greatly from 
ratings by officers. On the other hand, the 
possibility exists that the limitation of the 
exclusive use of officer-raters allowed too 
much emphasis on “officers’ club popular- 
ity.”” Enlisted men who work under an offi- 
cer often have closer contact with him to 
evaluate his work and are in a better posi- 
tion to do so than those of equal or superior 
rank, who have only superficial contact with 
the officer at work. 

The value of democratic sociometric rat- 
ing is a disputed matter, not only in armies, 
but in businesses, schools, and governments 
as well. Admittedly, little factual data is 


Donald Sisson, “What War Department 
Psychologists Do,” Army Information Digest, I 
(December, 1946), 46-51. 
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available on the relative merits of auto- 
cratic, aristocratic, and democratic socio- 
metric rating. “Good” and “‘bad”’ leaders of 
government have developed under all three 
systems. Even in democracies like the United 
States, technical experts, such as judges, 
city-managers, and civil servants, are se- 
lected by autocratic or aristocratic proc- 
esses. 

However, it should be noted that inferiors 
always rate their superiors.” In industry the 
tension created when managers rate a super- 
visor in one way, while men under him make 
the opposite evaluation, can end in resigna- 
tions or strikes. In the Army there are no 
such simple sanctioned outlets for tensions. 
Periodic democratic sociometric ratings 
would give commanding officers an oppor- 
tunity to discover these tensions before they 
can result in a dangerous decline in morale. 
Such ratings would not lead to a break- 
down of military command, as sociometric 
ratings in the Army are not mandatory and 
finally decisive. They have never been more 
than one of several sources of information, 
of value to a commanding officer in arriving 
at a judgment. Combined ratings of superi- 
ors, equals, and men from all inferior ranks 
appear to have more validity. Men of all 
ranks are more likely to have confidence in 
the judgment of a commander if it is known 
that in the selection of leaders he took into 
consideration the views of all concerned. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be useful to recognize at the start 
that these tests and ratings, no matter how 
carefully constructed and administered, 
may never reach a high degree of reliability 
on a fine numerical scale, such as from o to 
100. Qualitative rating scales, with a few 
large gradations, may approach a satisfac- 
tory degree of reliability more easily. Such 
rough distinctions are perhaps more appro- 
priate and valid for the evaluation of com- 
plex social personality “traits,” such as lead- 

TJ. J. Melscher and I. Weinstock, “Ratings of 


Supervisors by Subordinates,” Personnel Journal 
XIX, No. 1 (May, 1940), 37-40. 
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ership. The sketchy data on hand give en- 
couragement that sociodramatic tests, com- 
bined with sociometric ratings, could be de- 
veloped to achieve a valid separation of up- 
per and lower deciles or quartiles of persons 
most likely to succeed or fail as leaders in a 
specified group. Future research, however, 
must avoid as many as possible of the meth- 
odological weaknesses of the work done so 
far. The following guiding principles are 
suggested: 

1. Criterion—No research should be 
started without a clear definition of the cri- 
terion against which the test can be vali- 
dated. The definition of an outstanding, av- 
erage, and inferior officer underlying the Offi- 
cer Integration Program of the United States 
Army, despite its shortcomings, is a good 
example of how such a criterion can be set 
up. It defines leadership as a social value 
within a specific group. 

2. Test Items.—The skill to be tested 
should be analyzed into as many compo- 
nents as possible. Sociodramatic tests should 
be constructed in such a manner that they 
contain measures of each component. They 
should involve the application of specific 
and typical technical, muscular, and social 
skills. They should be conducted in a social 
situation of simulated reality, with trained 
assistants and observer-raters. In this both 
the O.S.S. and the British Army War Office 
selection boards achieved a fair degree of re- 
finement. 

3. Simplicity —The tests must be kept as 
simple as possible to facilitate uniform and 
easy administration. Up to now, the expense 
of constructing and administrating socio- 
dramatic and sociometric tests has been con- 
siderable, so that their experimental use has 
been limited to big organizations. Not until 
their cost and complexity can be reduced 
through future refinement can a wider ap- 
plication be expected. 

4. Scoring.—Each component of the test 
should be studied to discover the different 
alternative responses possible in the testing 
situation. Each response should’be evalu- 
ated with respect to its significance and, if 
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possible, be expressed in a numerical weight. 
This would improve the reliability of the 
judgments of those who score the tests. 

5. Sociomeiry.—Sociometric ratings by 
all participants should be made use of. The 
experience of Officers Candidate Schools with 
“buddy ratings” indicate that they may be 
the most valid single index of leadership. 

6. Interpretation.—The final test results 
should be expressed in rough gradations, 
such as deciles or quartiles of the total test 
population or in sigmas of the mean if the 
distribution is normal. “Leadership” is too 
complex to lend itself to fine numerical 
grading. 
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The experiments described in this article, 
notwithstanding the fact that large numbers 
of leaders were selected by them during the 
war, have not yet proved their validity. In 
our complex society there are frequent occa- 
sions when potential social leaders must be 
selected quickly, from large numbers of ap- 
plicants, to hold important positions or to 
take training courses leading to them. Any 
improvement in the validity of techniques 
in current use would result in important so- 
cial savings. 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
STATES ARMY 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Bard College-—Lyford P. Edwards, pro- 
fessor of sociology, has retired after having 
served on the faculty since 1919. 

Gerard Degré succeeds Dr. Edwards as 
senior member of the sociology staff. 

Eva R. Hofberg has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. 


University of Buffalo—The department 
of sociology and anthropology has added 
three new members: J. Wolpert, A. Gould- 
ner, and C. Brant. 

Richard Hays Williams has resigned. 

L. Gross, assistant professor, is in charge 
of a new program—projects in social re- 
search. 

Interdepartmental tutorial work is to be 
offered under the supervision of Nathaniel 
Cantor. A group of superior seniors from 
both the physical sciences and social sci- 
ences meets weekly to discuss problems of 
common interest, under his direction. 


University of California.—James M. Sa- 
koda has received a Social Science Research 
Council Fellowship for field training under 
the direction of Clyde Kluckhohn of Har- 
vard University. Mr. Sakoda has been a 
member of the research staff of the Univer- 
sity of California Evacuation and Resettle- 
ment Study since 1942 and was a contribu- 
tor to its first volume, The Spoilage (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1946). 


University of Chicago.—Philip M. Hauser 
of the Bureau of the Census is joining the 
Department of Sociology in September with 
the rank of professor. 

Ernest W. Burgess, who has been out of 
residence for the winter, returned to the 
campus at the beginning of the Spring Quar- 
ter. 

Louis Wirth recently accepted the presi- 
dency of the American Council on Race Re- 
lations. 

Gerald Breese, who has been instructor in 


the department, has joined the staff of the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Fay-Cooper Cole retired at the end of 
the Winter Quarter from chairmanship of 
the Department of Anthropology. For the 
next two years he will complete research and 
write a report on his archeological work in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Robert Redfield, who recently resigned 
from the deanship of the Division of the So- 
cial Sciences succeeds Fay-Cooper Cole as 
chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology. 


Colorado State College-—Leslie D. Zeleny 
became chairman of the division of social 
studies at the beginning of the academic 
year. During the war he developed socio- 
metric techniques for the A.A.F. 


University of Denver —E. T. Hall, assist- 
ant professor of anthropology, has made a 
study of the social organization and economy 
of the natives of the Truk Atoll. This is a 
part of the economic survey of the Japanese 
Mandated islands, undertaken by the United 
States Commercial Committee, Economic 
Survey, Pacific Ocean areas. He returned 
this year to the department. 

The following have been appointed to the 
department: Eugene Link, professor; W. A. 
Shirey and Theodore A. Schuelke, assistant 
professors. 


Eastern Sociological Society —The officers 
of the Eastern Sociological Society are: 
Gladys Bryson, Smith College, president; 
Robert E. L. Faris, Syracuse University, 
vice-president; Bernard J. Stern, Columbia 
University, secretary-treasurer. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee include: 
Harry Alpert, Washington, D.C.; Paul F. 
Cressey, Wheaton College; E. Franklin 
Frazier, Howard University; Robert S. 
Lynd, Columbia University; and Julian 
Woodward, New York City. Robert K. 
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Merton, Columbia University, is the so- 
ciety’s representative on the executive com- 
mittee of the American Sociological Society. 


International Journal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research—lInternational Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research is a new quar- 
terly to be published in Mexico City, under 
the editorship of Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi, pro- 
fessor of the National University of Mexico. 

The Journal is intended to provide a for- 
um where specialists in opinion and attitude 
research of all countries can present and dis- 
cuss problems and experiences. Particular 
emphasis will be given to the basic prob- 
lems; however, the technical questions of 
opinion and attitude measurement will also 
be treated in an ample manner. 

The first issues will contain articles by 
Harold D. Lasswell, Henry C. Link, Alfred 
McClung Lee, Arnold M. Rose, Gordon M. 
Connelly, Dorwin Cartwright, and H. H. 
Remmers. 


University of Miami, Florida.—J. Paul 
Reed has returned to the department of so- 
ciology after a wartime leave of absence of 
several years. 

Frederick M. Zorbaugh has joined the de- 
partment as professor of sociology, and 
Vivien M. Palmer as visiting professor. Dr. 
Palmer is devoting part of her time to writ- 
ing. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: Alfred 
McClung Lee, Wayne University, president ; 
Rupert C. Koeninger, Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant, vice-president; 
Elmer Akers, Hillsdale College, secretary- 
treasurer; Solon Kimball, Michigan State 
College, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, members of the execu- 
tive committee. 


University of North Carolina.—The de- 
partment of sociology has been expanded 
and is now called the department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. A minor is offered in 
social anthropology fot the Master’s and 
Ph.D. degrees. Courses include: general an- 
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thropology, cultural anthropology, the Ne- 
gro, races and people of Africa, native peo- 
ples and cultures of Latin America, theories 
of culture, folk cultures in the modern 
world, race and culture contacts, and semi- 
nars in anthropology. The department con- 
tinues to offer a minor in rural sociology for 
the Master’s and Ph.D. degrees. Courses in 
this field include rural sociology, rural social 
economics, rural co-operation, and North 
Carolina: economic and social, history of 
agriculture, rural land planning and land 
economics, the rural community, also read- 
ing and research courses on rural social prob- 
lems. Close co-operation is maintained with 
the department of rural sociology at North 
Carolina State College, and an increased ex- 
change of graduate students is anticipated. 

Howard W. Odum has been on leave this 
year as visiting professor and Silliman Fel- 
low at Yale University. He returns in June 
of 1947. 

John P. Gillin, who last fall joined the de- 
partment as professor of anthropology, will 
continue his Latin-American studies as well 
as a new program of cultural studies in 
southern communities. Graduate assistant- 
ships paying up to $1,500 annually and field 
expenses are available. 

Guy Johnson, who has been on leave of 
absence for three years as director of the 
Southern Regional Council, will return in 
September, 1947, to resume his teaching and 
research in the field of anthropology, race 
and culture contacts. 

A graduate curriculum leading to the 
Master’s degree in regional planning, has 
been recently established. The program of 
research and training is under the direction 
of John A. Parker, professor of regional plan- 
ning. James M. Webb, trained in architec- 
ture and planning at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, as was Mr. Parker, is as- 
sociate professor of regional planning. Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Webb also serve on the staff 
of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. 


Michigan State College—Half- and quar- 
ter-time graduate assistantships are avail- 
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able to students in the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology next year. These 
are up to one thousand dollars with exemp- 
tions from all fees and tuition. Larger fellow- 
ship grants are available for advanced stu- 
dents. In addition, part-time positions are 
available in connection with the Experi- 
ment Station and other research projects of 
members of the department. Research done 
by graduate or experiment station assist- 
ants may be used in graduate dissertations. 
Applications for assistantships and fellow- 
ships should be submitted to the department 
of sociology and anthropology, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The Social Research Service of Michigan 
State College is a new agency established in 
the department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy to survey public opinion and study hu- 
man relations. It is supported from the gen- 
eral college, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Extension Service funds, and 
accepts funds from private and public 
agencies. Charles P. Loomis, director of the 
Social Research Service, and Wilson Long- 
more, fellow of the department, are now 
conducting a study to appraise colonization 
possibilities and public opinion concerning 
immigration and colonization of European 
refugees in the Andean countries of South 
America. Other projects, financed by the 
Social Science Research Council, the United 
states Department of Agriculture, and the 
War Department, are being made to ap- 
praise the results of the trainee programs 
under which Latin-American students are 
brought to this country and to analyze fac- 
tors related to the rise of naziism and com- 
munism in Germany. E. A. Schuler and 
Duane Gibson, as project leaders, are con- 
ducting studies in the field of attitude anal- 
ysis and public opinion research: Solon Kim- 
ball, in social organization and human rela- 
tions; C. R. Hoffer, in health and medical 
care; J. F. Thaden, in educational sociology: 
Judson Landis, in marriage and the family: 
Allan Beegle, in population: and Christo- 
pher Sower, in youth, criminology, and ur- 
ban sociology. 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College—Charles Richard Draper, social 
scientist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
TInited States Department of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has resigned to 
enter the study of industrial engineering. 

James F. Page is on leave for the spring 
semester and will offer courses at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Under the auspices of the Southern Re- 
gional Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, of which Raymond D. 
Thomas is chairman, a group of southern so- 
cial scientists will prepare a symposium on 
urbanization in the South. This group in- 
cludes O. D. Duncan as chairman, C. Ar- 
nold Anderson, Howard W. Beers, and Har- 
old Kaufman, University of Kentucky; 
Lambert Molyneaux and Lorin Thompson, 
University of Virginia; Arthur E. Fink, 
N. J. Demerath, and Rupert B. Vance, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Cortez A. M. 
Ewing, University of Oklahoma; C. Horace 
Hamilton, North Carolina State College; 
Homer L. Hitt and T. Lynn Smith, Louisi- 
ana State University; H. A. Bullock, Prairie 
View University, and Robert T. McMillan, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

New members of the staff added during 
the current year include Therell R. Black, 
assistant professor, Charles D. Roberts, 
assistant professor, and Wendell P. Logan, 
instructor. 


Pan-American Union.—Robert C. Jones 
has been appointed acting chief of the divi- 
sion of labor and social information. 


Pi Lambda Theta (National Association 
for Women in Education).—Awards for re- 
search on professional problems of women, 
are announced of four hundred dollars each, 
to be granted on or before August 15, 1947, 
for significant research studies in education. 
An unpublished study may be submitted 
on any aspect of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, either in educa- 
tion or in some other field. Among others, 
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studies of women’s status, professional 
training, responsibilities and contributions 
to education and to society, both in this 
country and abroad, will be acceptable. 
The two awards for last year were grant- 
ed to: Helga Stene, Oslo, Norway, for 
“Glimpses of Women’s Political Activities 
in an Occupied Country” and Alice I. 
Bryan, Columbia University, and Edwin G. 
Boring, Harvard University (joint authors), 
for “Women in American Psychology: Fac- 
tors Affecting Their Professional Careers.”’ 


Roosevelt College —‘“‘Social Statistics and 
the Problems of Prediction” is the theme of 
a lecture series being arranged for the spring 
semester, by Arthur Hillman, chairman of 
the department of sociology. The following 
speakers have been secured: Philip M. 
Hauser, United States Department of Com- 
merce; Ernest W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; Martin Bronfrenbrenner, Federal 
Reserve Bank; Lyle M. Spencer, Science 
Research Associates; and Clyde W. Hart, 
National Opinion Research Center. 

Rose Hum Lee, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, is teaching a culture-studies course 
on China for the first time in the spring se- 
mester. The culture-studies series are an al- 
ternative to the foreign-language require- 
ment for the B.A. degree. Courses on Ger- 
many since 1870, on African culture and its 
survivals in the New Yorld, and on Jewish 
culture are also being offered this spring, all 
given on an interdepartmental basis. 

Elizabeth Lyman and Sol Kobrin are 
teaching sections of the introductory sociol- 
ogy course during the spring semester. Miss 
Lyman, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was formerly on the staff 
of O.W.I. and taught at the University of 
Missouri last summer. Mr. Kobrin is a re- 
search sociologist at the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research. 

Mrs. Robert E. Park donated a portion of 
the library of the late Professor Park to 
Roosevelt College. The gift of about one 
hundred and fifty books consisted principal- 
ly of Professor Park’s books on the news- 


paper. 
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St. Clair Drake, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, represented Roosevelt College at a 
conference held in the winter in Trenton, 
New Jersey, sponsored by the American 
Council of Education, at which representa- 
tives from eighteen colleges met to discuss 
problems of intercultural education. 


Tokyo, Japan: With the Eighth Army.— 
Margaret Mary Wood, formerly professor 
of sociology, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York, is now in the Information and 
Education Section of Lieutenant General 
Robert L. Eichelberger’s Eighth Army. At 
present she is preparing instructors’ course 
outlines for new and revised courses in the 
social studies for the Army Education Pro- 
gram. The Tokyo School, in which approxi- 
mately three thousand students are enrolled, 
is the largest of the eleven schools operated 
by the Information and Education Section 
throughout Japan to serve troops stationed 
in this area. The faculty is composed of for- 
ty-nine teachers, thirty-three of whom are 
Americans. 


Tsing Hua University —Shu-Ching Lee, 
professor of sociology at the National Tsing 
Hua University, Peiping, is at present en- 
gaged in research at the Library of Con- 
gress. The Commercial Press, Shanghai, is 
undertaking to publish his latest book, 
Itinerary of India, an account of his observa- 
sions on religion, education, and population 
pressure on resources in India, as compared 
with like phenomena in China. 


Wayne University—Edward C. Jandy, 
associate professor of sociology, has returned 
to his duties at the university after having 
served as U.N.R.R.A. director of social wel- 
fare in Ethiopia for more than a year. 


A New Outline of the Principles of Sociol- 
ogy has been published by Barnes and 
Noble. The authors of the volume are Her- 
bert Blumer and Everett C. Hughes, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; A. B. Hollingshead, In- 
diana University; Norman D. Humphrey, 
Wayne University; and the late Edward B. 
Reuter, Fisk University. It is edited by Al- 
fred McClung Lee. 
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The Social Effects of Aviation. By WILLIAM F. 
OcBuRN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1946. Pp. ix+755. $5.00. 

This volume, representing as it does the 
pioneering research carried on by Professor Og- 
burn during the last two decades, is a significant 
contribution to the field of social science. Here 
we have a comprehensive case study—perhaps 
the first of its kind—on the impact of technol- 
ogy upon our social order. 

The book itself is divided into three parts. 
The first of these deals with the role of technol- 
ogy in social change and the methodology of 
predicting the social effects of invention. The 
second part covers the technological base and 
uses of aviation. The third, and probably the 
most important, is a series of chapters on the 
present and future impact of aviation upon in- 
stitutions. 

Underlying the work is a thesis of which Pro- 
fessor Ogburn has become the leading exponent 
in this country. He stresses the importance of 
anticipation in a dynamic order such as ours. 
“The ability to look ahead with some success is 
particularly important in a changing society.” 
Inasmuch as it generally takes considerable 
time before an invention has wide effects upon 
society, it offers a significant key to oncoming 
development. Hence, any planning-ahead for 
the future, whether in public or private affairs, 
has much to gain from the study of invention 
and its potential impact upon society. “What 
is needed are many social scientists working at 
the problem of forecasting the future as well 
as social scientists writing histories of past 
events.” 

Implicit in Professor Ogburn’s viewpoint is a 
plea which has become extremely compelling in 
light of recent events. Although we have made 
great advances in technical invention, we have 
not kept abreast in social invention—in devising 
organized means, public and private, for con- 
trolling the effect of technology upon our whole 
economy and upon the world. We have spent 
and are preparing to spend several billion dol- 
lars for research in the physical sciences, where- 
as we have spent a comparative pittance on in- 
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vestigation of the social effects of technology. 
There is little recognition on the part of govern- 
ment and universities of the importance of so- 
cial science research along such lines. The gov- 
ernment, at this juncture, appears ready to sup- 
port vast programs of research in the natural 
sciences almost exclusively, and, unfortunately, 
most universities are gearing themselves accord- 
ingly. This is partially due to the war, when uni- 
versities held favorable contracts with the gov- 
ernment. It is also a result of the present situa- 
tion in which they seek financial support for fur- 
ther undertakings. Whatever the motive may 
be, however, the resulting lack of balance in 
over-all research programs, in government and 
in universities, is an extremely serious one. 

While this volume thus presents a challenge 
to research, it also has wide implications for 
general education. For in this bewildering age of 
men and machines the study of technology offers 
one of the most revealing perspectives for view- 
ing our social order as a whole. Bringing to- 
gether the relevant facts from the world of sci- 
ence and technology and relating these to the 
facts of human living may be one approach to 
the problem of integration in the social sciences. 
Certainly this volume points a way quite dif- 
ferent from that confined to study of the “‘Great 
Books.’”’ Our world contains new dimensions, 
and it is out of the total culture of our times that 
a systematic approach as well as a philosophy 
adequate to this high-energy, democratic age 
must be built. Professor Ogburn’s book, accord- 
ingly, should find wide use in the colleges as well 
as among intelligent laymen throughout the 
country. 

The basic research for this study was com- 
pleted prior to the end of the war, when future 
developments in civil aviation were still not too 
sharply discernible. The era of the DC-3 is now 
definitely over, and the DC-6 has made its 
debut. Like the mechanisms with which they 
deal, the facts on aviation become obsolete very 
rapidly, although they do not necessarily lose, as 
a result, their predictive value. It is unfortunate 
that the actual publication of this volume was 
delayed for so long a time. Furthermore, the 


last part, which deals with social effects, ex- 
hibits a certain unevenness of treatment; some 
chapters are not related to the earlier phase of 
the volume, which treats of methodology. This 
is due, no doubt, to circumstances; a number of 
persons assisted in the undertaking. But these 
and other shortcomings are relatively small mat- 
ters when compared to the comprehensive 
sweep of the book as a whole. Essentially this is 
a sound work and the available evidence has 
been carefully and judiciously sifted. The un- 
dertaking, in fact, is one in which bold concep- 
tion has been matched by effective execution. 
The pioneering research on technology and 
its impact which Professor Ogburn has carried 
on over a considerable period, nevertheless, has 
received neither the support nor the recogni- 
tion which it merits. Ten years ago the National 
Resources Committee, under his leadership, 
recommended that adequate facilities for such 
study be set up in a number of federal agencies. 
Since then the committee has been abolished 
and little has resulted from these proposals. To- 
day, it is imperative to reconsider the recom- 
mendations which the National Resources Com- 
mittee made in 1937. Such proposals should be 
extended to include the universities. Staffs of 
scholars are needed which will direct constant 
effort to the study of technological processes 
and their social consequences. Findings should 
be publicized in new and existing journals, and 
their social implications should be interpreted 
to the public in simple terms. Were govern- 
mental and private institutions to conduct a 
decade of organized research along these lines, 
contributions of utmost value to the formation 
of plans and policies as well as to the develop- 
ment of broad-gauged citizenship would result. 


S. McKEE RosEN 
United States Bureau of the Budget 


Mass Persuasion: The Social Psychology of a 
War Bond Drive. By RoBERT K. MERTON 
with the assistance of MARJORIE FISKE and 
ALBERTA Curtis. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946. Pp. xiv+210. $2.50. 


This volume reports an intensive case study 
of one of Kate Smith’s all-day war bond drives 
in an effort to find the variables which deter- 
mine whether persuasion will take place and 
“the processes and dynamisms involved in such 
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persuasion.” The data consist of the Kate 
Smith scripts, one hundred focused interviews, 
and brief polling interviews with a cross-section 
of Greater New York’s population. Merton calls 
his method “‘differential analysis of content and 
response,” meaning a working back and forth 
between the content of the appeal and the re- 
sponses. The format begins with discussion of 
the effectiveness of the marathon pattern, fol- 
lowed by analysis of responses to the various 
themes into which the script is divided and of 
the significance of the prevalent Kate Smith 
image. According to their predispositions to- 
ward bond buying, listeners are classified into 
four types whose members exhibit differential 
attention to the themes of the appeal. The effec- 
tiveness of the appeals and the Smith image are 
related to the listeners’ cultural context and the 
strains of their social positions. The volume con- 
cludes with a consideration of moral implica- 
tions. 

The chief defect of the work lies in its sacri- 
fice of methodological discussions and qualifica- 
tions of interpretation to popularized presenta- 
tion. For example, critical ratios are lacking; 
statements by those interviewed about their at- 
titudes before the bond drive are accepted with- 
out qualification. Interpretations are made from 
data without mention of other plausible ex- 
planations. Explanatory concepts are drawn 
from diverse frames of reference without an ef- 
fort to justify the particular selections. In the 
study itself, afuller use might profitably have 
been made of comparisons between persuaded 
and unpersuaded individuals in testing hy- 
potheses. 

The deficiencies are for the most part in the 
presentation rather than the study. The authors 
deserve credit for dealing with a real-life situa- 
tion, for progressing beyond mere “measure- 
ment” of the effectiveness of propaganda to the 
examination of persuasion processes in relation 
to the subjects’ affects and conceptions of role; 
fer their insight in the analysis of the interac- 
tion of subjects with their images of Kate Smith 
and of the functions of those images in their be- 
havior; for a balanced use of statistical pro 
cedures, qualitative analysis, and theoretical 
construction. The authors have indicated some 
important directions for analysis of persuasion 
processes which can add materially to the fruit- 
fulness of research in this field. 


RALPH H. TURNER 
Chicago 
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Industry and Society. Edited by W1LL1AM Foote 
Wayrte. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1946. Pp. vit+211. $2.50. 


This book consists of lectures given in the 
summer of 1945 under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Human Relations in Industry of the 
University of Chicago. To these articles are 
added an introduction, “Human Relations in 
Industry” and a conclusion, “Industry and So- 
ciety,” which are unsigned but presumably pre- 
pared by the editor. 

The first article, “The Factory as a Social 
System,” by Burleigh B. Gardner, starts from 
the formal organization of a factory, as it is pre- 
sented in the conventional organization chart, 
and shows how the men who are related to one 
another in carrying out the aims of the firm al- 
ways elaborate on this initial pattern. Individ- 
uals are assigned status on the basis of their po- 
sitions in the formal organization, and their 
status is related to outward and visible signs: 
pay, desk, size of office, and the like, in such a 
way that a change in the sign is felt to imply 
change in status. People who are brought to- 
gether in the formal organization carry their as- 
sociation further through informal social dis- 
tinctions, the most obvious being the distinc- 
tions between office and shop, and between 
executives, foremen, and workers. The connec- 
tions and balances between these elements are 
so tough and, at the same time, so delicate that 
under the stress of change “‘the factory is like a 
living organism that seeks to maintain a state 
of equilibrium and rallies its forces to restore the 
original state when any disturbance arises.” 
This article should serve as an introduction to 
Gardner’s admirable book Human Relations in 
Industry. 

It is followed by “The Factory and the Com- 
munity” by W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low. It 
shows how changes in the organization of the 
shoe industry in a New England city, changes 
connected with the progressive introduction of 
machinery, together with the shifting of control 
over the industry from the city itself to New 
York, were the determinants of a disastrous 
strike and the development of industrial union- 
ism. The material is interesting and important, 
but the problem is too big to be handled within 
one paper. We may look forward to seeing the 
story told more fully in a forthcoming volume 
of the “Yankee City”’ series. 

The most ambitious article in the book, and 
the one which is most nearly self-sufficient, is on 
“Functions and Pathology of Status Systems 


within Formal Organizations” by Chester I. 
Barnard, president of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Barnard provides an impor- 
tant supplement to his book, The Functions of 
the Executive, and carries further Gardner’s dis- 
cussion of status. This word seems to refer not 
only to position in the chains of communication 
which make up an organization, but also to the 
expected patterns of behavior (roles) and the 
different rewards, titles, perquisites, and sym- 
bols associated with position. Barnard makes 
the point that we must think of a related system 
of status rather than a series of individual 
status. The achievement of status is a personal 
incentive, one of the most powerful the organi- 
zation can offer. The assignment of superior and 
inferior status eliminates continuous compari- 
son between men of unequal abilities; the recog- 
nition of the contribution of those of lesser abil- 
ities protects the integrity of the individual. For 
the organization, status, by establishing a sys- 
tem of offices rather than persons, maintains the 
reliability and authenticity of communication. 
On the other hand, status, though arising out 
of the needs of organization, also limits the ef- 
fectiveness of the organization. It restricts the 
“circulation of the élite’’; it exalts mere admin- 
istration; it limits adaptability. Barnard implies 
throughout that “feed back” is characteristic 
of human organizations as of all organisms. On 
the foundation of certain initial relationships 
further relationships develop. These, once estab- 
lished, may become advantages or detriments to 
the system as a whole. No better study of status 
has been made. 

In “The Motivation of the Underprivileged 
Worker,” Allison Davis brings in a picture of 
the low-paid worker which is too often forgotten 
in the subtleties of the best industrial sociology. 
He points out that the “terrible pressure for 
physical survival means that the child in the 
average working-class family usually does not 
learn the ‘ambition,’ the drive for high skills, 
and for educational achievement that the mid- 
dle-class child learns in his family.” Yet, all too 
frequently, executives and foremen, indeed all of 
us, judge a workingman by the absence of these 
qualities. On the other hand, when he is able to 
do so, the low-paid worker does pursue those 
goals in which he knows he can find satisfaction. 
He indulges immediate physical appetites. We 
need to be reminded of this kind of reality in the 
industrial scene. If we wish to encourage the 
drives we value, we must pay for them by giving 
them a chance of success. 
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The article by Everett C. Hughes on “‘Race 
Relations in Industry” deals particularly with 
Negroes in industry and is not easily summa- 
rized because it wisely emphasizes the number of 
variables which influence the degree of accept- 
ance of Negroes by their fellow—white working- 
men. The attitudes of the two groups in a fac- 
tory department toward each other are not 
things in themselves but vary with the char- 
acter of the social organization into which Negro 
workers move, the number of Negroes that come 
in, and the extent to which they threaten to dis- 
place white workers. 

William F. Whyte’s article, “When Workers 
and Customers Meet,” opens a field which has 
hardly yet been touched by industrial sociology. 
His is a careful account of the organization and 
human relations of the restaurant industry. 
Waitresses and other service workers must be 
able to adjust to a large number of other persons 
in the course of the day’s work. This circum- 
stance puts heavy pressure on them and re- 
quires of them a high degree of social adapta- 
bility. Failure to solve the problem takes, among 
waitresses, the characteristic form of “crying 
spells.” But if the work puts strains on the 
waitress, the working group may help her bear 
the strains. Whyte makes the extremely impor- 
tant point that “social integration into the 
work group is of great importance in easing the 
nervous tensions of work.” The social group 
then supports and fosters the individual’s ad- 
justment. 

The last two papers are concerned with or- 
ganized labor. Mark Starr, of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, writing on 
“The Role of Union Organization,” describes 
the too little-known and rapidly expanding ef- 
forts of the unions in the field of social work. 
And Frederick H. Harbison, in ‘The Basis of 
Industrial Conflict,” discusses the assumptions 
and attitudes both management and organized 
labor will have to adopt if industrial peace is to 
be achieved in America. 

This little book is an excellent introduction 
to the different fields of research in human rela- 
tions in industry. No one of the chapters ex- 
hausts its subject or is meant to exhaust it. In- 
stead, problems are stated. They are urgent. 
American society is an industrial society. In the 
simpler societies of the past, social routines sup- 
ported technology. Now, it may be, technology 
is destroying the social routines and, in so doing, 
destroying itself. We may be living on our capi- 
tal of co-operative skill. The danger is that the 
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problems may be seen too simply, especially in 
the simplification of anger. Help lies not in a few 
drastic principles which can be applied “across 
the board” but in a realization that the differ- 
ent elements of the individual enterprise are 
part of a balanced whole. The last chapter of 
Industry and Society presents this way of think- 
ing as latent in the chapters which precede. The 
organization chart is not something in itself but 
has implications for the informal associations of 
individuals. Neither formal not informal organi- 
zation is a thing in itself but has implications 
for attitudes which affect the whole enterprise. 
Above all, in a social system in which all ele- 
ments intermesh, a change in one implies com- 
pensatory changes in all. The problem is to con- 
trol the rate of change so that progressive adap- 
tation is possible. Otherwise, the forces of equi- 
librium, as with a broken leg set crooked, will 
lead to stabilization at a lower and not a higher 
level. We have the stimulus of knowing that 
success in this would breed further success. 


GEORGE C. HoMANS 
Harvard University 


Executive Ability: Its Discovery and Develop- 
ment. By GLEN U. CLEETON and CHARLES 
W. Mason. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1946. Pp. 540. $4.50. 


The book is written as a guide for the selec- 
tion and development of the junior executive. 
It is based on a survey of psychological and 
management literature with some additional 
material provided by the authors. 

The book develops the executive qualities 
needed, the methods of self-appraisal, and sug- 
gestions for training of the individual in line 
with a rather typical concept of the executive. 
“An executive is a person who is responsible for 
the efforts of others, makes decisions on ques- 
tions both as to policy and practice, and exer- 
cises authority in seeing that decisions are car- 
ried out” (p. 8). 

In providing the human counterpart for the 
above definition, the book presents the func- 
tions of three hundred and fifty company presi- 
dents and also executive qualities suggested in 
writings of such business and industrial leaders 
as Henry Ford, Walter P. Chrysler, Harvey S. 
Firestone, etc. The qualities gleaned from these 
sources run as follows: health and energy; drive; 
ambition; perseverance; courage; industry; in- 
terest; forcefulness; technical knowledge. 
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After surveying the available and inadequate 
psychometric studies for executive qualities 
plus their own study, the authors offer the the- 
ory that “Executive ability is a general, all- 
round ability made up of several complementary 
traits which exceed in degree the average 
strength of those traits as they are displayed by 
persons of superior capacity ....” (p. 172). 
The authors reject the idea of a common trait 
pattern and suggest the following practical 
guide: “Group norms are useful in determining 
the range of executive ability; but in seeking a 
candidate .... it is usually desirable to select 
someone who closely resembles in ability the 
person who is to be replaced” (p. 172). 

The authors use the duties and suggestions of 
top-ranking executives as guides to the qual- 
ities needed in the executive. They assume that 
these qualities are general and will also be those 
needed by minor executives who are function- 
ing at a much lower level in the organization. 
This assumption which is basic to the whole 
book seems quite unwarranted, especially in 
view of the authors’ statement that ‘“The best 
available evidence indicates that major execu- 
tives rank with professional people on general 
mental ability tests and minor executives rank 
with office and other commercial groups” (pp. 
134-35). 

It seems to the reviewer that this tendency 
to see the junior executive as a small replica of 
the top executive is perhaps the product of a 
more general tendency to look upon the top- 
ranking executive as a father-figure or a pater- 
nalistic leader. 

The father-son or dominance-submission re- 
lationship developed in the family has been 
taken over by many other institutions as a basis 
for relating people to each other. Furthermore, 
as the family passed from severe corporal pun- 
ishment to gentler methods of discipline, we 
find a similar change taking place in other rela- 
tionships, such as that of teacher-student and 
captain-crew. Thus, the book under review, fol- 
lowing this general change, emphasizes the need 
to use psychological and persuasive techniques 
in manipulating individuals. 

However, in recent years the influence of the 
family has waned and with it the strength of the 
father-son or dominance-submission relation- 
ship. Children have developed gangs, in which 
authority is delegated from the group and does 
not come down by “right” from above. When 
people with this experience meet with the junior 
executive, whose qualities, as the authors de- 
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scribe them, show him to be similar to a “rate- 
busting individualist,” they are likely to react 
with the gang idea of “restriction of output” or 
union activities. 

Industrial sociologists have demonstrated 
that the executive should revaluate his position 
and see himself as a member of a social organi- 
zation. His problem thus becomes not one of 
manipulating an aggregate of individuals but 
rather of learning how best to relate himself to 
the social structure within which he must work. 

The complex industrial plant of today can- 
not be effectively run by an all-wise and power- 
ful, although kindly, father “who is responsible 
for the efforts of others, makes decisions on ques- 
tions of both policy and practice, and exercises 
authority in seeing that decisions are carried 
out.” 

CHARLES W. NELSON 
Chicago 


Social Institutions. By J. O. HERTZLER. Lincoln, 
Neb.: University of Nebraska Press, 1946. 
Pp. x+346. 


This is more than a revision: eighteen chap- 
ters against twelve, and nearly twice as many 
words. Most “primitive” material has been 
omitted; citation has largely replaced quotation 
(fourteen against eighty-two), and the citations 
are mainly from recent works of American soci- 
ologists, whereas the 1929 volume cited author- 
ities from many fields. The general scheme is 
similar, but the logic is sharpened and the or- 
ganization is improved—a much better book. 

However, it raises more questions than it an- 
swers. It probably represents fairly the current 
consensus about institutions, but most of this 
is derived from the analysis of common-sense 
observation. Is it true? Can the positions taken 
be tested by empirical research? Hertzler prob- 
ably would agree that much of the material is 
more akin to hypothesis than to verified knowl- 
edge. In one respect the earlier book was better: 
it contained over fifty concrete projects which 
invited empirical investigation. 

“Institution” is not clearly defined. It usual- 
ly refers to the “great pivotal systems’’: eco- 
nomic, familial, political (legal, military), reli- 
gious (ethical), educational (and scientific— 
which I think is a separate institution), artistic, 
and three “‘nascent’’ ones—recreation, health, 
and social work. These really are no more 
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“nascent” than the others; they are universal, 
with preliterate prototypes, and they meet all 
the criteria for the major institutions. Probably 
communication should be added—press, radio, 
etc.—but not language. However, “institution” 
also frequently refers to groups, associations, 
mores, and even customs, e.g., “polygamy in 
Japan in the eleventh century” (p. 39). Thus, 
“institution” appears to be any culture trait 
“instituted” or “emergently developed” which 
has long duration and marked influence on so- 
cial behavior. Such an inclusive, indefinite 
usuage covers almost all culture and has little 
value as a rigorous scientific concept. 

The way out of this confusion is to make 
“institution” a purely classificatory term. 
Groups and group-mediated individual behavior 
are the raw materials, the observable data, of all 
the social sciences. Institutions are not per- 
ceived; they are conceived. Basic human needs 
are met by interactional, symbol-mediated be- 
havior in various classes of nuclear and periph- 
eral, or derivative, groups. Functioning in these 
structures produces human beings. Each major 
“pivotal,” or universal, institution is merely the 
conceptualized description of what goes on 
when basic human needs are served in various 
classes of groups by specialized equipment and 
functionaries according to relatively stable but 
constantly changing ideologies and practices. 

Such a scheme separates over-all concepts 
like groups, folkways, mores, traditions, ideals, 
values, communicative symbols, processes, in- 
dividual habits, and so on, from the specific con- 
cept “institution” and makes it (possibly) a use- 
ful scientific term. It has the same relation to 
“reality” (sensory experiencing) that heaviness 
and falling bodies have to the Newtonian and 
Einsteinian concepts of mass and gravity and 
calls for the same empirical and quantitative re- 
search. 

Most social theorists will agree that such dis- 
cussion is a highly desirable prerequisite for 
crucial empirical research. Perhaps Hertzler’s 
main contribution consists in making it evident, 
though he does not make it as explicit as I think 
he should, that most of our ideas in this field do 
not go much beyond common sense. An enor- 
mous amount of clarifying empirical research 
must be done before we can develop a sound sci- 
entific theory of institutions. 


READ BAIN 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Nowhere Was Somewhere. By ARTHUR E. Mor- 
GAN. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1946. Pp. 234. $2.50. 

This is an interesting and important study of 
the origins, types, and meaning of utopias. Of 
special significance are the chapters on the 
“Characteristics and Use of Utopias,” on “Why 
Utopias Fail,” and “Beyond Utopia.” Wide 
room is given to all forms of utopias in all stages 
of human history, from the primitive down to 
the present day. The Chinese and the Greek 
philosophies are, of course, drawn upon heavily. 
Dr. Morgan is especially concerned with estab- 
lishing a parallel between the experience of 
Peru and the ideals presented in More’s Utopia 
(pp. 14-88). His discourse on this topic occupies 
perhaps a disproportionate amount of space in 
a volume of very limited compass, and the con- 
clusions are not wholly convincing. Neverthe- 
less, the analogy supports the main principle 
which the author is laying down. 

Dr. Morgan’s main thesis is that most 
utopias are not highly inventive but are based 
largely upon existing institutions and patterns 
which their “dynamic but none too original- 
minded leaders find lying about ready for use’’ 
(p. 13). These leaders add whatever they can of 
“creative originality,” and abundant illustra- 
tions of this are given. Morgan’s idea is strongly 
reinforced by illustrations from many periods of 
human history. 

Many other treatises have been written on 
utopias, notably those of Hertzler, History of 
Utopian Thought, and Mannheim, Ideology and 
Utopia, but Morgan’s acute analysis of the 
bases of utopianism has not been surpassed or 
equalled. By way of illustration, he finds that 
one of the causes of the failure of utopias is 
overemphasis on certain selected values as over 
against a larger number of other values and also 
overemp: asis on the principle of unity and pro- 
portion in the light of these special values. An- 
other is the failure of the utopians to sacrifice 
themselves for their own cause. At this point 
Morgan seems to be unduly influenced by Don 
Marquis’s The Almost Perfect State (1927). 

Another difficulty with utopias is pointed 
out by Dr. Morgan, namely, the likelihood of 
boredom. “For every hundred who can stand 
adversity, there may be ten or only one who can 
stand utopia” (p. 181). ‘Terrible as world con- 
ditions are, the great problem of mankind today 
is not to achieve utopia, but to be prepared to 
survive it” (p. 182). If men were transported to 
utopia, they might well revolt against it. For 
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this reason the approach to utopia should be 
gradual so that men may be tempered to its un- 
precedented demands. 

An engineer and a social planner of distinc- 
tion, Dr. Morgan has utilized his long and rich 
experience and observation in testing the nature 
and meaning of those types of social idealism 
which fall under the head of utopias. Never was 
there a time in human history when imagina- 
tion, invention, and idealism were more urgent- 
ly needed than at the present moment, as we 
enter upon the atomic age with all its social, eco- 
nomic, and political implications for the future 
of mankind. Dr. Morgan’s volume should be 
carefully studied by those who seek to discern 
the shape of things to come. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


Emile Durkheim: En historisk kritisk Studie: 
Medsaerligt Hensyn til hans almindelige So- 
ciologi eller Samfundsfilosofi (“Emile Durk- 
heim: A Historical-Critical Study with Spe- 
cial Regard to His General Sociology or 
Social Philosophy’’). By CHRISTIAN PETER- 
SEN. Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1944. 
Pp. 277. Da. Cr. 15. 


Modern sociology has had difficulties in be- 
coming international. During the last ten or 
fifteen years, however, an exchange has begun. 
American sociology has been taken up by Euro- 
pean sociologists, and European sociological 
works have been commented on and translated 
by American sociologists. For instance, Emile 
Durkheim, the great creator of modern French 
sociology, whose sociological “‘school’’ is nearly 
the only sociology in France, was very little 
known outside his own country during his life- 
time, but now some of his works have been 
translated into English, and valuable mono- 
graphs and expositions of his sociology have 
been presented by American sociologists. 

Durkheim’s sociology has also been discussed 
in later years in the Scandinavian countries, and 
a Danish sociologist, Dr. Christian Petersen has 
now published a critical exposition of Durk- 
heim’s thought, especially from the point of 
view of the social philosophy and history of 
ideas that formed the background of and gave 
direction to, Durkheim’s theories, methods, and 
special empirical investigations in sociology. 
This approach to Durkheim’s sociology is very 
fruitful. Many decades have passed since Durk- 
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heim wrote his main works, and therefore it is 
impossible to understand them correctly with- 
out their philosophical and historical presuppo- 
sitions. Petersen points out especially the 
influence of the Hegelian philosophy and 
of the reaction of French conservative and 
traditionalistic philosophers against the indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth century. Durkheim 
belongs to the same “conservative” and anti- 
individualistic trend in the history of the ideas. 
I believe, however, that many of the thinkers 
who are mentioned by Petersen as belonging to 
this trend have had only insignificant influence, 
if any at all, on Durkheim. The main trend is 
often concealed by Petersen’s encyclopedic ex- 
position of nearly all French social thinkers dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Petersen’s analysis of the social philosophical 
presuppositions of Durkheim’s sociology is very 
clear and sharp. He analyzes Durkheim’s the- 
ories that the whole is more than the sum of the 
parts, that other rules or laws are valid for the 
whole than for the parts, that the social phe- 
nomena are the only ones that can effect a 
change in other social phenomena, and that, 
therefore, psychology cannot explain social 
processes; consequently, sociology is a special 
science independent of psychology, and it 
should study things external to the individual. 
According to Petersen, Durkheim’s whole soci- 
ology is founded on these presuppositions. It 
could, however, have been possible for Peter- 
sen to go a step further back in the chain of the 
philosophical presuppositions and show that the 
above-mentioned concepts in their turn are 
founded on more general philosophical theories, 
i.e., on Durkheim’s positivistic-realistic philos- 
ophy. 

Durkheim thought that his sociology was 
free from philosphical presuppositions and 
prejudices, but Petersen points out over and 
over again how bound he was by philosophical 
and political ideas. Petersen has clearly seen 
that these ideas formed the foundation also of 
his special sociological works about the division 
of labor, suicide, religion and knowledge, morals 
and education, etc. This is necessary for every- 
one to remember who wants to study Durk- 
heim’s sociology, which is, therefore, not one for 
beginners. 

Petersen gives us the crucial points in Durk- 
heim’s sociology, but it is a pity that he too 
often limits himself to these points without giv- 
ing any account of the more concrete results of 
the special investigations. Nor has he always 
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observed the difference between Durkheim’s 
earlier theories and his later ones. This would 
have been of a certain interest, as it is just his 
earlier works that have been translated into 
English. 

In analyzing the general foundations and 
methods of Durkheim’s sociology and in ob- 
serving the crucial points in it, Petersen, how- 
ever, has given us one of the best books about 
French social and sociological thought and a 
very fruitful approach to a correct understand- 
ing and interpretation of Durkheim’s sociology. 
It is regrettable that this book is written in a 
language that is only for a very limited circle of 
readers. But this ought not to prevent anyone 
who is interested in Durkheim’s sociology from 
having this book available, because it has a 
complete Bibliography and a very exhaustive 


list of books and articles about Durkheim’s so- . 


ciology and its forerunners. And a bibliography 
is independent of the boundaries between the 
different languages! 

BERTIL PFANNENSTILL 
Chicago 


Sociology of Tristan da Cunha: Results of the 
Norwegian Scientific Expedition to Tristan da 
Cunha, 1937-8, No. 13. By PETER A. MUNCH. 
Oslo: I Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 
1945. Pp. 330. 

The history of Tristan da Cunha, a remote 
dot in the South Atlantic, is less well known and 
less dramatic than the bloody chronicle of Pit- 
cairn Island. In 1938 a Norwegian scientific ex- 
pedition, consisting of two physicians, a botan- 
ist, a zodlogist, an algologist, and a sociologist, 
visited the island. The last-named, Peter A. 
Munch, has made the first record of the manners 
and morals of the people, as of eight years ago. 
War has, of course, cut off communication since 
then. 

In 1817 three Englishmen settled on the 
island. They were joined from time to time by 
shipwrecked mariners and by voluntary recruits 
from passing ships. They set up a constitution, 
communistic in spirit. The island was a British 
possession, but for some decades its closest con- 
nection with the world was with Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, whence came the whaling ships whose 
provisioning supplied the islanders their liveli- 
hood. In the late nineteenth century the island 
saw good days, though on occasion disasters at 
sea deprived the population of most of the able- 
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bodied males. But the last whaler called in 1906. 
When steam replaced sail, the trade routes 
changed and the island was no longer en route 
to anywhere. Moreover, the supply of whales in 
the region was depleted. ““The community of 
Tristan, which formerly had an important place 
to fill in the world’s household, has become 
superfluous” (p. 41). Now the only regular caller 
is the “Big Mail” that comes from England each 
February, bringing supplies donated by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

In 1938 there were 103 males and 85 females 
on the island. There are no unmarried women 
above the age of twenty-five. They are deeply 
religious and highly moral. There is no govern- 
ment, and the church and the school are the 
only formal organizations. There is no public 
disorder; “‘what people will think” has the force 
of law. There is no brawling; people go no fur- 
ther than “‘not to speak.” Public teasing keeps 
them in the straight and narrow path. Even in 
the earliest days the violence and bloodshed 
that enlivened the history of Pitcairn Island has 
never been known on Tristan. Why the peoples 
of both islands are now so orderly is to be ex- 
plained, Munch thinks, by their isolation. 

The islanders have no real curiosity about 
the great world. One is not surprised to learn 
that there are occasional epidemics of religious 
mania, whose victims are, as always, chiefly the 
young women. The islanders treat suggestions 
as to easier or better methods of doing things 
with polite interest, but they do not change 
their ways. They have heard of crop rotation 
but are too custom-ridden to put an old field to 
a new use. Scientifically unenlightened, harassed 
by wind and rain, the islanders harvest nothing 
in quantity but fish and potatoes. The soil and 
animal resources are nearly exhausted; rats, in- 
troduced from passing ships, have gone wild and 
pillage the place. Without the annual benefi- 
cence of the S.P.G., the people could not exist 
at all—a fact which they refuse to face. They 
appear to meet the rigors of their existence with 
contentment and conservative courage. 

Though it began as a contractual com- 
munistic community, the social structure of the 
island is strongly familial, the Weltanschauung 
individualistic. Munch thinks the change came 
when earlier settlers began to enlarge their 
share of communal profits, discriminating 
against late-comers who had made no contribu- 
tion to the capital stock of fishing-boats and 
equipment, and that it was accelerated when 
the loss of the communal whaling trade brought 
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much of the communal effort to an end. But 
“the island” is a powerful symbol; any great 
festival ends with a dance for “all the island.” 
The real leader is Frances Repetto, a strong- 
willed woman, the descendant of an Italian 
sailor, and now a grandmother. Conforming to 
custom, she speaks through her son. She has 
kept up the spirits of the people in the face of a 
scourge that came upon them in 1934—an evi- 
dently crazed missionary of the S.P.G., who is, 
according to the account, a tyrant. The inde- 
pendent spirit of Frances Repetto and the 
knowledge that, after all, the missionary will 
one day be recalled, gives the people heart. 

The author acknowledges inspiration from 
Malinowski. His report, which is lucidly and in- 
terestingly written—happily for us in English— 
covers almost every area of life. It provides, for 
the first time, a penetrating account of what are 
probably the most isolated Europeans in the 
world. 

HELEN MacGILL HUGHES 

Chicago 


Unhappy Marriage and Divorce. By EDMUND 
BERGLER, M.D. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 167. $2.50. 


The author of this little volume is a Freudian 
psychoanalyst who appears to have given spe- 
cial attention in his practice to the psycho- 
pathology of marriage. In view of the highly se- 
lected sample of subjects whose marriage rela- 
tionships he observed and the theoretical stand- 
point from which he observed them, it is not 
surprising to find that he regards unhappy mar- 
riage and divorce as often determined solely by 
the malfunctioning of personalities. He believes 
the failure of most marriages—whether they end 
in divorce or not—is the inevitable product of 
the neurosis of one or both partners. Following 
orthodox psychoanalytic theory the neurosis is 
derived from the unsuccessful resolution in child- 
hood and puberty of the sexual-affectional con- 
flicts inherent in parent-child relationships. 
These unresolved conflicts, although relegated 
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to the unconscious, persist in adulthood, often 
manifesting themselves in the “neurotic” choice 
of mate and subsequently obtruding into the 
marriage relationship in the form of conjugal 
behavior which cannot be accounted for on ra- 
tional grounds. In addition to various types of 
sexual maladjustment some of the phenomena 
which the author discusses as instances of this 
irrational behavior are marital infidelity, chron- 
ic jealousy, and unwarranted hostility. 

In developing his central thesis, the author 
accords considerable importance to the distinc- 
tion between the “tender” and the “sensual” 
components of love. The development of the 
neurotic is said to be such that he is either in- 
capable of experiencing one or the other of the 
components or that he cannot integrate the two 
harmoniously in a single love relationship. The 
differentiation between the two components is 
poorly drawn. “Manic ecstasy,” “‘self-torture,” 
and “overvaluation of the love object” suggest 
behavior which is hardly characteristic of nor- 
mal, well-adjusted married couples. Yet these 
are some of what the author calls “the outer 
signs of tender love,”’ the experience of which is 
presumably not only a necessary prelude to suc- 
cessful marriage but a continuing accompani- 
ment of it. 

In his Introduction to this volume Dr. A. A. 
Brill writes: “All statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, psychoanalysts have always 
endeavored to apply to normal life what they 
have learned from the investigation of neurotic 
manifestations. ... . The present volume is an 
effort in this direction.’’ The reader’s judgment 
is likely to be that this effort, evidence of which 
is scanty, was not successful. The book is pri- 
marily concerned with the marriage of neurotics 
and adds little, if anything, to our knowledge or 
understanding of the psychodynamics of happy 
marriage. The most that can be said is that it 
provides a brief, if not systematic, summary of 
some of the psychoanalytic theory relevant to 
the analysis of the role of personality in mar- 
riage. 

PAUL WALLIN 
Stanford University 
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BoEKE, J. H. The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies 
Economy. New York: Netherlands and Nether- 
lands Indies Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1946. Pp. x+180. $2.00. 2d volume of a 
major work on the conflict of the Western econ- 
omy with Eastern village economy and society. 
Author is professor of colonial economics at 
Leiden. 

BowKER, BENJAMIN C. Out of Uniform. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1946. Pp. xiii+259. $2.75. 
A semipopular book about who the veterans were 
and about their training, experience, and reac- 
tions in service. Written by an officer. Chapters 
on the Negro veteran, the combat troops, those 
who died, the soldier’s mind, etc. 

Brown, EstHer Lucite. The Use of Research by 
Professtonal Associations in Determining Program 
and Policy. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1946. Pp. 39. $0.25. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YorK. Reports of 
Officers for the Fiscal Year Ended September 30, 
1946. New York: Carnegie Corporation, 1946. 

Coss, STANWOOD. Symbols of America. Washington: 
Avalon Press, 1946. Pp. 108. $2.00. Poems. 

Dus tn, Louts I., and LotKa, ALFRED J. The Money 
Value of a Man. New York: Ronald Press, 1946. 
Pp. xvi+ 214. $6.00. Revision includes recompu- 
tation on basis of new facts, extensive reworking 
on most chapters, and a new chapter on social 
insurance. 

FrREY, WALTER. Social Aspects to Land Use Plan- 
ning in the Country-City Fringe: The Case of 
Flint, Michigan. Special Bull. 339. East Lansing: 
Michigan State College, 1946. Pp. 57. 

FIREY, WALTER. Land Use in Central Boston. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
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Pp. xv+367. $5.00. A sociological treatment, 
with emphasis on the social factors which influ- 
ence land use. 

Forp, Mary. The A pplication of the Rorschach Test 
to Young Children. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1946. Pp. xii+114. $2.00. Re- 
search document, on problems of administration 
of tests, scoring, and on reliability of the deter- 
minants for children of the two sexes and various 
ages. 

Garrop, D. A. E. Environment, Tools and Man: An 
Inaugural Lecture. Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 30. $0.50. 

HAYES, WAYLAND J. With the collaboration of ANn- 
THONY NetBoy. The Small Community Looks 
Ahead. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 
Pp. xii+276. $3.00. The emphasis is on commun- 
ity planning and action, but there is much use of 
research data on the organization and function- 
ing of small American communities and simple 
presentation of a sociological analysis. Docu- 
mented and illustrated. 


HoFrFer, CHARLES R. Social Organization in Relation 
to Extension Service in Eaton County, Michigan. 
East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State College, 
1946. Pp. 31. 

IncLIs, Ruts A. Freedom of the Movies: A Report on 
Self-regulation from the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1947. Pp. x+240. $3.00. Documented study of 
the rise of voluntary control in the motion-pic- 
ture industry. 


KrIBBE, PAULINE R. Latin Americans in Texas. Al- 
buquerque, N.M.: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1946. Pp. xxi+302. $3.50. A semipopular 
summary of problems facing Latin Americans in 
Texas, based on official records, with emphasis on 
needed action and its relation to Pan-American 
unity. 

KINSLEY, Pattie. The Chicago Tribune: Its First roo 
Years, Vol. III: 1880-1900. Chicago: Chicago 
Tribune, 1946. Pp. xiv-+359. $3.00. History of a 
robust period in Chicago’s history written from 
the news files. 


KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE, and LEIGHTON, DOROTHEA. 
The Navaho. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xx+258. $4.50. Monograph on 
the Navaho of today. Covers economy and social 
organization but gives special attention to collec- 
tive and individual psychology, with a final chap- 
ter on “The Navaho View of Life.” 


Konvitz, Mitton R. The Alien and the Asiatic in 
American Law. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiv-+ 299. $3.00. Covers legisla- 
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tion and cases on right to exclude or expel aliens, 
right of alien to citizenship, ownership of land, 
work, marriage, etc. Bibliography and table of 
statutés and documents. 

Kurtz, Russet H. (ed.). Social Work Year Book, 
1947. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
Pp. 714. $3.50. Part I: An authoritative record of 
organized activities. Part II: A directory of five 
hundred and thirty-nine national agencies in so- 
cial work and related fields. 


Kuznets, Smon. National Income: A Summary of 
Findings. New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic: Research, Inc., 1946. Pp. 144. $1.50. A 
summary of data on structure (distribution), 
on long-term changes (1869-1938), business cy- 
cles (1900-1938). A final chapter discusses prob- 
lems of interpretation of the data. 

LEviTaN, JoserH D. Our Kampf: Our Campaign To 
Win the Peace. New York: William-Frederick 
Press, 1946. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

LUNDBERG, GEORGE A. Can Science Save Us? New 
York and London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 
Pp. 122. Cloth, $1.75. Paper, $1.00. An essay on 
the social role of science. 

Maclver, R. M. The Web of Government. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. ix+498. $4.50. Analy- 
sis of nature, evolution, and functions of the 
state. 


Manptson, CHartes A. Critics and Crusaders: A Cen- 
tury of American Protest. New York: Henry Holt 


& Co., 1947. Pp. xii+572. $3.50. Essays on se- 
lected abolitionists, utopians, anarchists, dissi- 
dent economists, militant liberals, and socialists, 
with Bibliography on the movements and people 
with which the book deals. 


Maurer, KATHARINE M. Intellectual Status at Ma- 
turity as a Criterion for Selecting Items in Pre- 
school Tests. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota, 1946. Pp. ix+166. $2.50. Report of research 
to determine long-term predictive value of items 
in intelligence tests. 


Morcentuav, Hans J. Scientific Man vs. Power 
Politics. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. Pp. ix+ 245. $3.00. A series of essays on the 
relation of reason and irrationality in current so- 
cial and political life. 


Myers, CHARLES S. Aétiludes to Minority Groups: 
With Special Reference to the Psychology and Soci- 
ology and Anti-Jewish Prejudices. London: New- 
man Wolsey, Ltd., 1946. Pp. 61. 2s. 6d. A popu- 
lar report prepared for the Society of Christians 
and Jews in England. 


OGDEN, JEAN and Jess. Small Communities in Ac- 
tion: Stories of Citizen Programs at Work. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. 
xix+244. $3.00. Two “extension” workers tell 
and analyze thirty-four cases of directed com- 
munity co-operation in Virginia. 
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Pusiic Cuaritres Association. The Court and Cor- 
rectional System of the State of Pennsylvania: With 
a Directory of Judges and Probation Officers, 
Parole Officers and Penal Officials, State Depart- 
ments, State-wide Agencies and Institutions for 
Custodial and Protective Care. Pittsburgh: Penn- 
sylvania Committee on Penal Affairs, 1946. Pp. 
48. $o.50. 

STATE OF NEw York. Report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Commitiee on Industrial and 
Labor Conditions. Legislation Document sr. 
Albany, N.Y.: Williams Press, 1946. Pp. 210. 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK. Slave and Citizen: The Negro 
in the Americas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1947. Pp. xi+128. $2.00. Comparison of race 
relations in various parts of the Americas, in- 
cluding the West Indies. Brief, but well docu- 
mented. 

TEOBBEL, JOHN. An American Dynasty. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1947. Pp. 363. $3.50. An ac- 
count of political and personal journalism as seen 
in the dynasties of the Medills, McCormicks, and 
Pattersons and their papers: the Chicago Tribune, 
the New York Daily News, and the Washington 
Times-Herald. 


THE COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE PREsS. A 
Free and Responsible Press: A General Report on 
Mass Communication: Newspapers, Radio, Mo- 
tion Pictures, Magazines, and Books. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. xii+138. 
$2.00. 

Watson, Goopwin. Action for Unity. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xi+165. 
$2.00. A survey and evaluation of organized at- 
tempts to reduce racial and religious barriers in 
the United States. Discusses organization and 
kinds of action. 

WEBER, ALFRED. Abschied von der bisherigen Ge- 
schichte: Uberwindung des Nihilismus? Berne, 
Switzerland: A Francke Co., Ltd., 1946. Pp. 1+ 
226. S. Fr. 11.80. 


WitMER, HELEN LELAND (ed.). Psychiatric Inter- 
views with Children. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1946. Pp. vii+443. $4.50. After some in- 
troductory chapters on child-guidance clinics, ten 
cases are presented and discussed. 

Wituiams, G. Crort. A Social Interpretation of 
South Carolina. Columbia, S.C.: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xi+238. $3.00. 
An exposition and interpretation with attention 
to population, institutions, and social welfare 
problems. Semipopular style. 


WILirams, RocER J. The Human Frontier: A New 
Pathway for Science toward a Better Understanding 
of Ourselves. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946. Pp. xiii+ 314. $3.00. Popularly written plea 
for a new science of “humanics” which will study 
all aspects of the human being—biochemical, 
physiological, psychological, social. 
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By Ricnarp T. LaPire ford | ty. McGraw-Hill Publications tn 
Sociology. 572 pages, 

introduction to sociology adable aningful for the be; student, 
he text presents the jected | spe ields aches of contemporary sociology 
an integrated story; it does . wever, pr 2 system of gy; nor is ita 
cial problems” text. The emphasis throughout is on the dynamics of social strue- 
the instability apts, . il life. Soc: s dissected in its component sys- 
+ technologies, ideologies, « ganizations, in an attempt to demonstrate tha 

lependence of the various its of . 


& CAUSES AND 
By Hans VON ty of City. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
. 397 pages, $3.: 

this iraportant book an int tionally k thority makes a distinctive con- 
#o the literature of s ry, I tia exceptionally thorough, well- 
4 ted, and comprehensiv< ment he factors which condition and shape 
‘eriminal behavior. Since crime is largely a social phenomenon, and since the text is 
signed to introduce students mai »blems of criminology, stress has been 

the criminogcneous op 


RRIAGE AND THI ; 

By The Reverend Epaax | vational ¢ lic Welfare Con- 

ference, Washington, D. ges, 

is the first Catholic seconda: 10% k to bring together the Christian 
int On marriage and th: y of ; as developed today. It combines 
ie sociological findings o1 principles and concepts of mar- 

as set forth in the encycli Pope | | on Christian Marriage. 


Chicago. .ges, $2.50 
" ‘Representing : a new approach bject, thi k views the personnel problems of 
in yerms of the structur« eric: ety, rather than that of the individ 
n iments within the industrial system 
understanding and to effective 
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